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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON. 

The eight letters which I propose to publish in 
“N. & Q.” belonged to the late Rev. Edmund 
Hector Shipperdson, my father-in-law, to whom 
they descended from his great-grand-uncle, Mr. 
Edmund Hector of Birmingham. I have taken 
pains to preserve the original punctuation, which 
is certainly defective. am. FP. 

No. I. 
To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham (address). 

Dear Sir,—I was extremely pleased to find that 
you have not forgotten your old friend, who yet 
recollects the evenings which we have passed 
together at Warren’s and the (illegible).* As 
Nature, I suppose operates very uniformly, I 
believe you as well as I are come now to that part 
in which the gratifications and friendships of 
younger years operate very powerfully on the 
mind. Since we have again renewed our ac- 
quaintance do not let us intermit it so long again. 

The Books I think to send you in a strong box 
by the carrier, and shall be obliged if you will 
remit the money to my mother who may give you 
4 receipt in my name. 


I wish, come of wishes what will, that my work 
jmay please you, as much as it now and then 
pleased me, for I did not find dictionary making 
so very unpleasant as it may be thought. 
Mr. Baskevill called on me here. I suppose 
| you visit his printing house, which will I think be 
something very considerable.—What news of poor 
Warren? I have not lost all my kindness for 
| him, for when I remember you I naturally remem- 
ber all our connexions, which are more pleasing to 
me for your sake. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant 
Sam. JoHNson. 
Gough Square, Fleet Street. 
Apr. 15, 1755. 
No. IT. 
To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham (address). 
Oct* 7, 1756. 

Dear Sir,—After a long intermission of our 
correspondence you took some time ago a very 
kind method of informing me that there was no 
intermission of our friendship, yet I know not 
why, after the interchange of a letter or two, we 
have fallen again into our former silence. I remem- 
ber that when we were nearer each other we were 
more diligent in our correspondence, perhaps only 
because we were both younger, and more ready to 
employ ourselves in things not of absolute neces- 
sity. Inearly life every new action or practice is 
a kind of experiment, which when it has been 
tried, one is naturally less eager to try again. 
Friendship is indeed one of those few states of 
which it is reasonable to wish the continuance 
through life, but the form and exercise of friend- 
ship varies, and we grow to recollect (?) to show 
kindness on important occasions without squan- 
dering our ardour in superfluities of empty civility.* 

it is not in mere civility that I write now to 

you but to inform you that I have undertaken a 
new Edition of Shakespeare, and that the profits 
of it are to arise from a subscription, I therefore 
solicit the iaterest of all my friends, and believe 
myself sure of yours without solicitation. The 
proposals and receipts may be had from my 
mother to whom I beg you to send for as many 
as you can dispose of, and to remit to her money 
which you or your acquaintances shall collect. 
3e so kind as to mention my undertaking to any 
other friends that I may have in your part of the 
kingdom, the activity of a few solicitors may pro- 
duce great advantages to me. 

I have been thinking every month of coming 
down into the country, but every month has 
brought its hinderances. From that kind of 
melancholy indisposition which I had when we 
lived together at Birmingham, I have never been 
| free, but have always had it operating against my 
| health and my life with more or less violence. I 








* This passage is very difficult to decipher. 
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hope however to see all my friends, all that are 
remaining, in no very long time, and particularly 
you whom I always think on with great tender- 
ness. 
I am, Sir, your most affectionate servant 
Sam. Jonyson. 





DATED BOOK-PLATES. 

(Concluded from p. 205.) 

We now come to “ Herr Karl Heinrich Edler | 
von Fodoci, 13 November, 1719.” Next, curisTian 
ERNST GRAF ZU STOLBERG in a garter at the top 
of a truncated pyramid, against which is an ela- 
borate coat of arms, with many quarterings, en- 
closed in palm branches. On each side is a female 
seated; the one on the right bears a crown; her 
left hand holds an olive branch, her right a sceptre ; 
the other, on the left, holds the scales of justice in 
her right hand, in her left a measure ; 1721; size, 
34x23 inches. The next is a warlike one, and 
consists of a cannon, balls, drums, and a barrel, 
with a man in armour seated at the foot of a plinth, 
on which are presented figures fighting. An order 
hangs from a collar surrounding a shield with three 
fleurs-de-lis, on which is a crown, spears with flags 
on each side ; beneath, “Ex Liber. ser. Principis 
Cenoman. Ducis Biblioth. Coll. Ang. Fundatoris 
an. 1729”; size, 5} x3} inches. The next has a 
bishop’s mitre, between two croziers, resting on a 
shield with four quarterings of monks and three- 
stalked flowers; above, “cHRISTOPHORUS ABBAS 
Luccensis,” 1731; oval,size,3 x 2} inches. Another, 
of a common type, is that of “D. Philippi Dominici 
Beraudi,” anno 1734; size, 5}x2j inches. The 
next is a fine coat of arms surmounted by a crown 
with elaborate ornamentation, and only a monogram 
“J. A.” ; motto, “Sic proprius consuluit otiis”; 
anno 1736 ; size, 3x 2); inches. Now comes, ona 
garter above, LVCANISCHE BIBLIOTHEC.; below, a 
crest of stags’ horns upon a helmet, beneath which 
is a shield containing a man girt with a sword, 
holding a lance with flag in his right hand; 1739; 
size, 44 x3} inches. The next is “ Ex Lib. Vau- 
eresson de Cormainville,” anno 1743. The shield 
has as supporters two greyhounds ; in the centre 
of it a lamb holds a cross with banner, a star 
above; on the garter “Lege et Redde.” The 
whole is surmounted by a coronet ; size, 3} x 24 
inches. Now come the three “ Pollings,” 1744, 
two of which I have mentioned in “N. & Q.,” 6™ 
S. ii. 302. The following one is curiously arranged. 
On the left is a section of the end of a bookcase, 
extending to the right in a segment of a circle. 
Seated by this end is a female, having a helmet 
with plumes on her head and a caduceus in her 





right hand, reading a book on a desk made ofa 
woman’s bare bust with hands like a beast’s paws. 
Behind, on her left, is a coat of arms and crest, 


and on a garter above DU’CHAMRBGE B® D'ELBHECQ ; | 
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1757 ; size, 2?;x2), inches. The next is quite 


unique in idea, so far as my experience goes in 


'any that I have seen. It consists of a river or 


bay, with a town appearing in the centre on a 


| point of land in the background. On the left are 


seen a ship in full sail and two boats. In the 
foreground, from a low square building, rises a 
sort of attenuated chimney, from which smcke 
issues, in front of which are three youths and 
Mercury with the caduceus, all engaged in landing 
merchandise. On the right is a bookcase, with 
Corinthian columns supporting a deep cornice, on 
which are three globes and this inscription: 
“Fragili suspenso queramus Stabile Lucro.” 
Seated at a table by the bookcase, with pens and 
ink on it, is a goddess with a book in her left hand 
and two at her feet; approaching her, on his 
arrival from his voyage, is the merchant. Beneath 
is “SYMBOLUM RBIBLIOTHECE JOANNIS BERNARDI 
wack. Civis et Mercatoris Francofurtensis. Dr. 
Osterliinder Inv., De St Hilaire del. et sc. 1759”; 
size, 4J,x2}$ inches. The following is also like 
no other that I have seen. Rather above the 
middle of the engraving, in the centre of a sun 
with rays extending all round, are C, A., and im- 
mediately above an imperial crown, on the top of 
which is a garter inscribed with Nonts CLEMENS 
AVGVSTVS sIBI; beneath, on a semicircle of dark 
clouds in the centre, is a shield with a Latin cross, 
surmounted by an archbishop’s mitre ; another 
Latin cross is suspended below, with sword and 
crozier crossed behind. On each side are two shields 
with coats of arms, each surmounted by a bishop’s 
mitre. The whole is so dark that it gives one the 
impression of deep mourning. At the bottom, 
“B. H. de Brockes S. R™ ac Rev™ rrecroris 
Consil. inv. et sc. 1760”; size, 4) 3,4 inches. 
The last German I mention is one of the interiors 
so frequently met with amongst the German book- 
plates, though slightly different from some. One 
division of the bookcase is appropriated to portraits, 
whilst a naked youth, with a lyre in his hand, 
stands on a low pedestal, in the centre of which is 
1763. Above is EX CAROLI FERD. HOMMELII 
BIBLIOTHECA ; size, 34 x 2} inches. 

Though the above will probably be more interest- 
ing to English collectors, as not being so easy to 
obtain, perhaps the mention of a few dated English 
may not come amiss. The earliest I have is that 
of Cary Coke, wife of Edward Coke, of Norfolk, 
Esq., 1701. Then Thomas Richmond, alias Webb, 
of Rodbourne Cheney, in the county of Wilts, Esq., 
1703. The next is, I fancy, rare : “ His Excellency 
The Rt Hon” Tho. Wentworth Lord Raby, Peer 
of England, Coll® of her Ma'’* Royal Regt of 
Dragoons, Lieut General of all her Ma'?* Forces, 
& her Mat** Embassador Extra’? to y® King of 
Prussia, 1705”; size, 4x3 inches. Now comes 
“S$ Thomas Hanmer of Hanmer in Com. Flint 
Baronet, 1707.” Then “Edwardus Rudd §.T.B. 
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Jifteen tassels at the end of a cord on either side, 
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Trin. Coll. Cant. Soc., 1712.” 
SMehe w Skinner of Linc. Inn Esq, 1716”; motto, 
“sis tibi Lex.” The following I got from Sir Albert 

Woods, Garter :—W. H. De ‘Bu roo S" Perri 
M.D.ccXx., which is ingenious and elegant, being | 
made up of books placed alternately perpendicularly 
and horizontally upon each other, surmounted by 
a bishop’s mitre, with cross and erozier, from which 

hangs a sc 
size, 4x3} inches. The next is that of “John 
Percival Earl of Egmount, 1736.” Then comes 
“Sam! Goodford of y* Inner Temple, Esq'*, 1737.” 
Next is “The Right Honourable Thomas Lord 
Trevor, 1738 Now follows “ Hen. Toye Bridge- 
man Esq'* of princknasu Gloucestershire, 1746.” 
Then another of books built up, from which a scroll 
unrolled hangs, belonging to “ Philip’ Barton LL.D. 
XEDISCHRISTI CANONICUS, 1755.” Thenext,awarlike 
one, has no name. It consists of drums, cannons, 
balls, spears, trumpets, and flags, forming a ground 
with framework for the ornamental shield with 
helmet, on which is an excellent man’s face asa 
mask. Above, a cap of maintenance and a dove 
with an olive branch in its mouth; beneath, 
“G. Haines Delin., W. H. Toms Sculp., 1752”; 
$1Ze, 54 <4 inches. Now comes one of J, GULSTON, 
1768. Then a crest only, “E. Libris M. Wall, | 
M.B. Coll. Nov. Oxon. Soc. 1774.” The next is 
the excellent one of “TanreGo in the Coun’ of 
SLIGO, J. Taylor S« ilp* 1786.” Next “ S« rope 
Berdmore, 8.T.P. Coll. Mert. Custos, 1790.” Then 
comes the Grace set, which with the one above I ob- 
tained from the Rev. T. W. Carson, of Dublin, who, 


I believe, could surprise a good many collectors by 


roll unrolled with the arms upon it ; | 





the number and rarity of those he has that are dated. 
I wish he would publ sh a detailed account of 
them. The last I will spe ik of is that of “ H. F. 
Bessborough, published and engraved by Bar- 
tolozzi in 1796. It is one of the best specimens 
of engraving in my possession. It is described in 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 197. C. I. M. Z. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
nique Barnabé Turgot, Bishop of Scez in 


was not acardinal. It is easy to mistake a 








bishop’s hat for a cardinal’s, as they are much 
alike ; but whereas the latter is red and has 


the former should be green and adorned with only 

st tassels. An archbishop has ten tassels to his hat, 

which is also green, while the abbot’s hat is black 
Gustave Bouvier. 


aud has but three tassels. 


THE HARRISONS OF NORFOLK. 


(Cont l fre 6 8S, i. 280.) 


Commencing with the Wickhampton branch, 
the prefacing ren oy relative to the Harrisons 
connected with Filby (5 8. xi. 451) equally apply 
to this and all cher branches of the lolly here- 
inafter mentioned. 


’ l 
The next is that of | 


John Haryson, entombed Sept. 21, 1591, divided 


| the major part of his lands and “housen” among 


three kinsmen of his name, to wit, Eduard, whv 
was — to Ellyn Warnes at Halvergate, June 
27 ; W ilyam, “an Ancient man buried in 


ams 157: 


| the Chaeall,” March 24, 1659, with Margret 


his wife, whom he outlived a year all but a week ; 
and Thomas, son of Symon and Margaret Harry- 
son of Philbye (see 5 S. xi. 452). This Thomas 


| married, Oct. 9, 1597, Jone, daughter of Thomas 


Sciens,* who died 1580. She was born Nov. 4, 
1573, and was buried in her father’s grave March 24, 
1638. The said Thomas Harryson, described as 
“ Senex,” was interred March 30, 1653: issue, 
six sons and two daughters, namely, Thomas, born 
March 7, 1597, buried May 8, 1598; Thomas, 
born Dec. 14, 1598; Doretye, April 18, 1600; 
John, May 3, and buried June 1, 1602; William, 
born Feb, 12, 1603 (whose daughter Ann was bap- 
tized Feb. 7, 1629, his son John, Oct, 27, 1633, 
and probably a son William elsewhere) ; Richard, 
born Jan, 20, and buried Jan. 24, 1605 ; Robert, 
born Jan. 6, 1606; and Tabatha, baptized Dee. 5, 
1612. The last-mentioned Robert and Rachel his 
wife had issue Thomas,t Miles, Anne,and Margaret, 
baptized respectively Dec. 22, 1633, Sept. 30, 1635, 
December, 1637, and March 22, 1639. The last- 
named William Harryson married Feb, 3, — 
Margaret Lyndowe,t who bore him Abrie, baptized 
Nov. 29, 1663, and buried Jan. 24, 1700; Wi am, 
John, and Thomas, all born and baptized 21st, and 
buried 23rd Sept., 1665 John, baptiz d hn 118 
1667 ; Margaret, Aug. 9, 1668; Thomas, Oct. 16, 
1670, and buried Feb. 5, 1672; and lastly, Thomas, 
twin with Alice, both baptized Feb. 1, 1672; she 
was buried the 9:h of the same month. 

Proceeding with the Horning branch, Jonathan 
Harryson, who died off the ‘* Texall” on the 13th, 
but was not buried till the 27:h of April, 1669, by 
Elizabeth his wife, who survived him to March 6, 
1707, had two sons and five daug ghters, born as 
follows : Susan, Jan. 20, 1637; Jonathan, Feb. 5, 
1639; Elizabeth, June 19, 1642 (who was mar- 
ried Oct. 7, 1677, to Henry Gay,$ who died in 
1688, leaving issue); Ann, March 13, 1644, and 
died the last day of that year (March 24); Aun, 








Robert Sciens and Eilen Cooper married Jan. 13, 
1571, and John, son of Thomas Scions, was born Sept. 5, 
li jie. 

t He was a “ Marchant ffysher,” and supercargo of a 
vessel called the “ Halzraue,” and after a sca fight in 
which some of the crew were “ slayne ” was enslaved by 
the Moors, from whom he was ransomed by subscription 
raised by brief shortly after the death of Cromwell. 

t Of this family Susanna, daughter of John Lindoe, 
of Runham, was married there Nov. 16, 1759, to Arthur, 
son of Roger Womack, Esq.,and nephew of Roger Harri- 
son, sen., of Ludham. 

§ The issue of this marriage, all born at Horning 
between 1668 and 1683, were William, Mary, Elizabeth, 
Margaret, and Jonathan. The elder son died Nov. 20, 
1728, and Elizabeth, his relict, April 15, 1744, aged 74. 


t ff 
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April 2, 1645; John, Dec. 15, 1646, and died 
April 12, 1647; and Margaret, March 26, 1648. 
She was the mother of a son Robert, at whose 
death, in August 1678, she parted with her 
“Trynkes of Goulde and Popish Calvyns.” Lydia 
Haryson died March 25, 1689. Who was she? 
The Matthew Harrison born at Great Plum- 
stead, and who espoused, at Caister, Elizabeth, 


aunt to the Lady Susan Ward of Bixley Hall, | 


after leaving Rollesby resided for some years at 
St. Benedict’s, Horning, where, in addition to the 
issue mentioned at 5‘ S. xi. 114, col. 2, he had 
three children born, that is to say, Jonathan, 
July 4, 1712, buried at Hemsby Nov. 28, 1741, 


but wrongly ascribed by me in “N. & Q.” to! 


Matthew and Ann Harrison; Hannah, June 8, 
1715, who was married at Filby to Jonathan 
Tyrell (s.p.); and Edward, April 6, 1718. The 
Hemsby register makes John, son of Matthew and 
Ann Harrison, to have been born in 1740, not 1741, 
and Jonathan to have died Nov. 26, not 16, same 
year, as before stated; and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jonathan and Elizabeth Harrison, (who were of 
Horning and a short time of Stokesby), baptized 
Jan. 10, 1742. Also that a widow Harrison was 
buried Oct. 5, 1755. 

Passing to the branch settled in the adjoining 
parish of Ludham, Roger Harrison, by his first 
wife, Martha (ante, 5 8. xi. 513), had a son Roger, 
born about 1742; and by Elizabeth, his second 
wife, had several children, of whom there were— 
1. Sarah, who died in infancy Oct. 5, 1748, and 
who was buried at Horning; 2. William, born at 
St. Benedict’s, Sept. 10, 1749; 3. Rebecca, who 
in 1775 was the wife of Valentine Spendlove,* of 
Horning (whom she pre-deceased some two years, 
dying about 1830, and both are thought to have 
been buried at Ludham); 4. Robert Harrison, 
of Thurne and Ludham ; and 5. John Harrison, of 
Stokesby, born about 1756 and 1758 respectively ; 
and probably other of the female legatees alluded 
to in foot-note on page cited were born of this 
marriage. 

The last-mentioned Roger had three wives, viz., 
first, Sarah, daughter of Joseph and Sarah Jenkin- 
son, whom he married Aug. 23, 1774; she died 
April 9, 1777, aged 20, and was buried in the 
vault of the Harrisons at Ludham; so also were 
her parents and Elizabeth Harrison from Horning, 
Nov. 10, 1783. He married secondly Mary Moor, 
of Skeyton, spinster, by whom he had issue Sarah 
Jenkinson Harrison, born July 30, 1799; George, 
Feb, 23, 1801, who died April 28, 1826; and Mary, 
born Jan. 31, 1803, who died June 30, 1826. 
Mr. Harrison’s third wife, who had no children, 








* They had with other issue daughters Ann and Clara, 
baptized there Oct. 6, 1775, and Aug. 2, 1789; one of 
their daughters was the wife of George Smith, of 
Ludham, and another is believed to have been married 


to Joseph Amis, of Barton Turf. 


| was buried at or near Felmingham about 1822. He 
died Nov. 2, 1830, aged 88, and was interred with 
his first wife. Wituram Harrison Rupp. 


Great Yarmouth. 
(To be continued.) 


Epwarp MarsHALL, PresenpDary oF Peter- 
| poroucH.—I have endeavoured, with but little 
| success, to trace the history of this divine, and, there- 
| fore, ask the assistance of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
He was Rector of Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire, 
and B.D.; was admitted prebendary of Peter- 
borough (third stall), March 24, 1603/4 (Le Neve’s 
| Fasti, Ed. Hardy, vol. ii. p. 546). He married 
Rhoda Cross ; marriage licence (Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster’s licences) dated Dec. 6, 1606, for 
Edward Marshall of Wimple, Cambridgeshire, 
clerk, and Rhoda Cross, of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, widow, to marry at St. Margaret’s West- 
minster. They were married there Dec. 7, 1606. 
He was buried at Wimpole in 1625, aged sixty- 
three (Haines’s Manual of Monumental Brasses, 
art ii. p. 37). His will as “‘ Edward Marshall of 
Wimple, clarke,” is dated April 22,1 Car.I. He 
mentions his wife, Rhoda; land in Eversden ; 
sons, Thomas, Edward, and Symeon Marshall; 
gives an additional legacy to daughter Margaret 
Marshall (sic), to be put out for her till she live 
with her husband as she ought to do; daughter 
Rhoda Marshall, under eighteen ; Bridges Crosse ; 
brother John Marshall; brother Abbott’s children; 
Hugh Knott ; Elizabeth Syms; Jane Kinge, my 
old servant; Stephen Willson, overseer. Eldest 
son Warner Marshall, sole executor and residuary 
legatee. He proved in P.C.C., Nov. 19, 1625 
(Clark 118). 

Warner Marshall succeeded his father in his 
prebend at Peterborough, July 28, 1625, and was 
then M.A. He died in London, and was buried 
at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Feb. 15, 1631/2, as 
“ Warner Marshall, minister, from Robert Wilds, 
Shoe Lane,” and was succeeded in his prebend 
by Sebastian Smith, who was admitted Feb. 27, 
1631/2. Warner Marshall apparently lived at 
Maxey, co. Northampton, and afterwards at 
Caston ; and must have married a second wife 
shortly before his death. The register of Maxey 
contains the following entries :— 

1629. Flower Marshall, daughter of Warner Marshall, 
Clerke, buried Nov. 29. 

1629. Thomas Marshall, son of same, buried Dec. 23, 

1629/30. Margaret, wife of same, buried Feb. 12. 

1631. Mary, daughter of same, buried August 1. 

He is described in his will, dated Sept. 28, 
7 Car. I., as “of Caston, co. Northampton, clarke.” 
Mentions daughter Margaret, under age ; sister 
Rhoda Marshall, and the portion left her by my 
father’s will ; copyholds at Barrington to wife 
Mary. She proved in P.C.C., April 25, 1632 
(Awdley, 40). 
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The only clue I have to the parentage of Edward 
Marshall is the will of Edward Marshall of 
Hitchin, co. Hertford, who may have been his 
father. He was of a numerous family resident 
there, a branch of which settled at Michelham in 
Sussex. This will is dated May 19, 35 Elizabeth. 
Testator mentions his sons Thomas Marshall and 
John Marshall, both under age; wife Alice; 
Alice my daughter wife of William Abbott my 
son-in-law; their children, William, Thomas, 
Abraham, Marye Abbott, and Joane Abbott, 
legatees of 40s. each ; daughter Elizabeth Mar- 
shall; daughter Joane; appoints son Edward 
Marshall sole executor. He proved in P.C.C., 
May 29, 1593 (Nevell 41). 

Grorce W. MarsHat 


Tae TorKs AND THE Ectirse oF THE Moon, 
—The Constantinople Messenger of Dec. 23, 1880, 
has the following statement :— 

“Mgr. Mamarbasci, who represents the Syrian Pa- 
triarch at the Porte, and who resides in St. Peter's 
Monastery in Galata, underwent a singular experience on 
the evening of the last eclipse of the moon. Hearing a 
great noise outside of the firing of revolvers and pistols, 
he opened his window to see what could be the cause of 
so much waste of powder. Being a native of Aleppo, he 
was at no loss to understand the cause of the disturbance 
as soon as he cast his eve on the heavens, and he there- 
fore immediately withdrew his head from the window 
again. Hardly had he done so, however, ere a ball 
smashed the glass into a thousand pieces. Rising from 
the seat into which he had but just sat down, he perceived 
aconical ball on the floor of his room, which, there is 
every reason to believe, would have killed him on the 
spot had he remained a moment longer on the spot he 
had just quitted. From the yard of the mosque of Arab- 
Djami, which is in front of the prelate’s window, the 
bullet had, it appears, been fired, with the intention of 
frightening the dragon or bear which, according to 
Oriental superstition, lies in wait to devour the moon 
atits eclipse. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
Syrian ecclesiastic escaped scathless from the snares laid 
to destroy the celestial dragon.” 


This is a widespread belief, but not the less 
inconvenient on that account. 
Witiram E. A. Axon. 


Tue Coristran NAME IN A PEER’s SIGNATURE. 
—In Mr. Alfred Henry Huth’s most interesting 
and valuable Life and Writings of Henry Thomas 
Buckle the following passage occurs :— 

“Lord Brougham was the first member of the secular 
peerage who continued after his elevation to sign his 
name ia full, ‘H. Brougham,’ which he did to show his 
continued sympathy with the class from which he 
sprang.” —P, 168, 

This statement may be true so far as recent 
peers are concerned, but it is not accurate as to 
those of the seventeenth and earlier centuries. 
The two Lords Fairfax of Cameron, who were 
commanders on the Parliament’s side in our civil 
war, both of them used their Christian names after 
they became peers. The elder signed “ F. Fair- 
fax,” and the younger, “ T, Fairfax.” See Bell’s 





Memorials of the Civil War, i.30; ii. 34. The 
fifth Lord Willoughby of Parh: am in 1643 signed 
“F, Willughbye.” See Tanner MSS., vol. Ixii., 
part i., ff. 208, 232. Many other examples of this 
practice could be furnished if it were necessary. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tuomas CartyLe.—At a time when this writer's 
character is being indiscriminately praised and 
extravagantly decried, it is worth while stating 
his moral position in the words of Lucian. In 
Halieus, 590, Philosophy asks Lucian his character, 
to which he replies : — 

peradd(ov € epee Kai piaoy ONS Kt at puooverdis 

Kat peroTupos Kal pow Tav To TOLOVTWO €s$ 
évdos Tov puapov avOpeiruv’ wavy Sé roAXce 
evo, ws otc Oa, 
Here we have exactly the “ windbags” and strong 
language which were so often in Carlyle’s mouth. 
It is no wonder that Philosophy tells Lucian, ‘ ‘By 
Hercules, you ply a trade uncommonly full of 
hatreds!” But he qualifies his words in terms 
which again very characteristically suit Carlyle :— 

ov poy adhe Kat Thy. évavtiay RH mavu 
axprBos ota’ rey wo O€ THY azo TOU i Low TV 
apxyv €xovray® radi sys re yap kat dutA6- 

xkaAos Kal dtAar / oikos Kat ova TW direc rsae 
ovyyeviy aAav aAX’ oALyou 7 Tavy TAUTNS aEvoe 
THS TEXVNS. M. G. Warkins. 


EpicraM ON THE Fear oF Death, py Marriat, 

ILLUSTRATED.— 
* Hostem cum fugeret, se Fannius ipse peremit. 
Hic, rogo, non furor est, ne moriare, mori?” 
Martial, ii. 80. 
In the Times of March 7, 1881, it is reported 
from America that— 

“The Italian barque Ajace, from Antwerp for New 
York, in the recent storm, became waterlogged off Rock- 
away, Long Island. On its becoming evident that the 
vessel would go ashore, the captain could not contro! his 
crew of fifteen men, who became crazed with fright. 
Four cut their throats and jumped into the sea. The 
barque struck Rockaway Shoal, going to pieces on 
Friday. All were drowned except one sailor, whom a 
life-saving crew took off the wreck.” 

W. E. Buckrey. 

Fause Imprints on Booxs.—Allow me to draw 
your attention, and that of your readers, to a 
practice, which appears to be growing, of publishers 
putting their own imprints on the books which 
they publish instead of those of the actual printers. 
How will this work a century hence? If I saw on 
one of the books published by Curll or by Tonson 
a statement to the effect that it was printed by the 
said Curll or Tonson I should be fairly puz zzled, 
because the annals of printing and printers are 
tolerably well known; but the falsehood might 
pass undetected with those who have no leisure or 
taste for such inquiries, Mus Uranus. 
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Asupcrnuam House, WestMINSTER.—As sup- 
plementary to the correspondence on the subject 

Ashburnham House (see ante, p. 225), the fol- 
lowing extract from the statement of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, given in the Times of the 
16th ult., should appear. It may be allowed me 
to express a hope that the proposed transfer will 
not be allowed to take effect. The Council of the 
Arch ological Institute has passed a resolution in 
support of the action of the Dean and Chapter. 
“The house in question is built on the site and with 

i 

e materials of an earlier edifice, once occupied by the 
Dean during the brief period in the reign of Henry VIII. 
when the Bishop of Westminster resided at the Deanery 
The present building is said to have been erected by 
Inigo Jones for the Ashburnham family in the time of 
Charles I., and contains many traces of the skill of that 
celebrated architect. It was occupied by the Cotton 
Library, and later by Fynes Clinton. It was inhabited 
as a prebendal house by various canons of Westminster, 
others by Dr. Bell, founder of the Lancastrian 
system; by Dean Milman, as Rector of St. Margaret; 
and by the late Sub-Dean, Lord John Thynne. This 
, With its historical associations and its architectural 
is now for the first time threatened with 


E. G. S. 
Ashburnham House in Smith's 
1808, and en- 


AMmMonY 


hous 
decorations, 


destruction. 


[T here is a good view of 
We ster, drawn by himseif in April, 


titled © Little Dean's Yard,” adding, “ This exhibits a 
part of Dr. Bell's house,” &e. For very full »ccounts of 
the historical interest attaching to the house, see the 
‘ ty Review for March 19 and the Athexa for 
April 2.] 

An Ercuteenta Century Weppixec Posy.— 


Ihe following is extracted from a letter written 
in 1748 by Matilda, widow of Matthew Postle- 


thwaite, Archdeacon of Norwich, and Rector of 
Denton in Norfolk, to her step-daughter Barbara, 
wife of Samuel Kerrich, Rector of Dersingham in 
the ime county :— 

“Mr. Page (after courting upwards of twenty, young 
and old) is married to a young girl of 2 or 3 in twenty 
out of the Shires, the Motto of the wedding ring is in 
Latin but this the English, ‘I came, saw, conquered,’ on 


which the following lines are made :— 
I came, saw, conquer'd, active Caesar said, 
But meant Rome’s Foes, not the consenting Maid. 
Could He have spoke of Cleopatra won 
He would have said, I came, saw, was undone. 
Least are Loves Triumphs when our Pri‘le is most ; 
Who knows or loves like Cesar scorns to boast.” 
A. &. 
York.—On paying 


J. R. Lyra, Booxsetrer, 


o in search of literary 


av to York some years ag 
curiosities, I strolled into the dingy shop of W. R. 
Lyth, and after some talk about books he produced 


& pretty privately-printed volume as a specimen of 
his own composition. The quiet style of the man 
and the subject of the book induced me to become 
an purchaser of The Author: a Poem in Four 
Books, London, but York printed, 1854; upon 
which a critic observes, “Much of the writer's 
thinking and many of his observations are 





lan official MS. 


entitled to attention.” For the double purpose 
of showing that the name of Lyth still exists in 
Yorkshire and the identification of an anonymous 
author this note may, perhaps, be worth insertion, 


CHURCHES INJURED BY Frre.—Some time since 
Mr. Watrorp inquired for instances of the de- 
struction of churches by fire. I have noticed in 
Fuller’s “ Hist. of Abbies” in Ch. Hist., bk. vi. 
p. 300, 1655, a list of thirteen abbeys which were 
at various times more or less injured by lightning. 
There is also mention in a note to ee Lives 
of the Bishops of Winchester, vol. i. p. 416, note, 
Lond., 1827, of the following Reemshethon on a pane 
of glass at Lambeth, written by Abp. Laud 


de Mitcham Cheam et Stone 
1638,9. 


* Memorand: Ecclesizx 
cum alhis fulgure combustz sunt Januar: 14, 
Omen advertat [fort. avertat] Deus.” 

Ep. MArRsHALL. 

SvuPERSTITION IN JAPAN.— 

* In the garden of the Shihan Gakko at Nakanoshima 
stands an old pine tree called Takonomatsu, among the 


roots of which a badger has taken up his abode. One of 
the residents in the vicinity had a dream lately in 
which the badger appeared. He announced that as the 


winter is very severe he has no food, and that if fried 
bean cake and boile! rice mixed with red beans were 
placed at his disposal nightly, he would dispense wealth 
and prosperity among his benefactors. Ti, however, 
these modest requ rements were not attended to, the 
houses in the ward would surely be destroyed by fire 
The credulous people were much alarmed, an d the wants 
of the badger are looked after very carefully.” 

The above curious little story (translated from a 
native paper) appears in the Japan Gazette of 
Feb. 8, 1881. W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast, 





* Ancnor Frost.”—In the neighbourhood of 
Muntford, Norfolk, an old man, speaking of the 
spring frost and the injury done to the wheat 
plant, called it an “ anchor frost.” This he explained 
by saying that the freezing began from below, 
setting faust the root of the plant; as the frost 
gradually rises it expands the earth and lifts the 
plant out of the ground, torn from its frozen roots. 
Forby explains the word “anchor,” to hold like an 
anchor, The strong, tenacious, spreading roots of 
trees or plants are said to ‘ ‘anchor out.” In the 
same neighbourhood when meadows are overflowed 


by the river they are spoken of as “ bright.” Forby 
does net mention this word, nor have | heard it in 
other parts of West Anglia. E. M. D. 


Parish CrerKks.—In looking through 
volume, formerly belonging to a 
Dortsetshire collector of excise, relating to the year 
1775-6, I found one page headed thus :—“ Beer 
Dealers and Retailers, Verjuice and Cyder Re- 
tailers, Occasional Vendors such as Parish Clarks 
at Easter.” Unfortunately there are no entries 
under this heading. See the passage quoted from 
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“ HetrantTnosenera.”—Allow me to record in Heraldica, N.S., 
the pages of “N. & Q.” the advent of an g- | 
trious verbal stranger. The language is being | 1 ~_ 
laily enriched by the progress of art and com- |, A Tueartre at 
merce. Of course I need not add that this last DUIS = other yurces 
ession to the stock means the worship of the | ve place oF usen 
sunflower ; and those who would learn the extent | ® I mnot ft 
and fervour of thi hetic cult have only t Uk | An old inl of 
up Old Bond Stre R. [J, | me that the buil pg 
yntainin oxes 
Kirton-1n-Linpsty, Nortua Lisi HIRI . portion of the Ch 
A fire recently occurred at the “ Black Swan” Inn | Seuthwood Lane, near 
in th s town, which ex} posed » view the followin Castle Yar l, al 
| templ 1 here 


iption on a beam in one of the 1 





Mueries. 
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names and addresses to their queries, in order that the Mil ld J Hic! 9 
answers may be addressed to them direct. and Joseph Grimaldi at Fine) bout t ‘ 
—— they may have had do w 3 

Lord Jerrrey’s Seconp W Joun | theatre. — 
Wirxes.—In Carlyle’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. i Anoteas tothe vlaybills referred to above. They 
pp. 34-5, one reads :— | were “from the press of H. Jackman, Hig] ' 
“This second [wife], the American Miss Wilkes, was | from whom tickets were to be obtained “at the 
from Pennsylvania, actual brother's daughter of our} Castle Inn,” and whose name appears, t I 
cena e ‘Wilkes.’ She was the sister of the ‘Com-| with that of Mrs, Jackman, among the tors, 


modore Wilkes’ who boarded the Trent son 


Is not this a mistake? Could 
have had a nephew commodore in the 


1e years ago,’ | Was this a pl 


U.S.A. navy | productions known of 


in the year 1861? From 1728 to 1861 isa very | Hichgate ? 
long period, and I am unaware how long the} Grove Road, Holloway 


commodore ma y have lived after 1861. 


probably have 
ve in 1861, Was he not Wilkes’s er 
EpWARD R. 

Reform Club. 


sir Isaac 
Famiry.—In the Gentleman’s Maga 
following obituary notices occur :— 


“ May 9, 1802, aged 73, Thomas Chapmar 


was lineally descended from Sir Isaac 
sister, she being his grandmother.” 
“Sept. 5, 1813 
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attention is “ Livery,” in the description “ Livery 
Board [? Broad] Cloth.” In nodictionary to which 
I have easy access do I find any explanation, and I 
shall feel greatly obliged for an enlightenment of 
my ignorance. I may add that the document is 
written on a roll of parchment nine feet in length 
and five inches in width. E. A. B. 


A Keytisn Trapitioy.—I cut the following 
paragraph out of a recent number of the Bristol 
Observer :— 

“ Kentish tradition has attributed the following toa 
facetious Jacobite, on occasion of the early death of 
some infant princess of the reigning house :— 

Little Goody Tidy 
Was born on a Friday, 
Was christened on a Saturday, 
Ate roast beef on Sunday, 
Was very well on Monday, 
Was taken ill on Tuesday, 
Sent for the doctor on Wednesday, 
Died on Thursday, 
So there ’s an end to little Goody Tidy.” 
Is anything known of this tradition as “ Kentish”? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W, 


Tue Fire Eartpom.—What, I shall be glad to 
know, is the correct form of this title in the peer- 
age of Ireland? In his Peerage and Baronetage, 
1871, p. 447, Sir Bernard Burke states in a foot- 
note that the creation in the patent is “ Earl 
Fife,” not “ Earl of Fife,” but the general usage is 
certainly against him. In the same issue of the 
Peerage, p. 957, he speaks of “John Savage, 
second Earl of Rivers,” and here undoubtedly 
there a mistake. Accuracy in all things is 
much to be desired. ABHBA, 


is 


“Qvuerecurncuio.”—In Locke’s Essay (iii. vi. 9) 
there occurs this sentence :— 

“He that thinks he can distinguish sheep and goats 
by their real essences that are known to him may be 
pleased to try his skill in those species called cassiowary 
and querechinchio.” . 
I should be glad to learn something about this last 
word, and if any of your readers have come across it 
elsewhere. .R 

174, Portsdown Road, W. 


ue 





Hrratpic.—I have a book of 1714, bound in 
calf, and stamped on each cover with a foreign | 
coat of arms—a lion passant guardant, the | 
supporters two lions, and the coronet and helmet | 
those of a foreign prince. The motto is Fipks. | 
BRIENTENSIVM. What is the meaning of “ Fides! 
Brientensium”? Is this the name of a family or of 
a place L. A. R. 


“Tne Noumper Focr Cottection.”—What is 
the “number four collection” mentioned in the 
interrogatories administered by Mr. Samuel Weller 
to Mr. Job Trotter in the kitchen of Mr. Nupkins, | 


as descriced in Pickwick, chap. xxv.? I take it 
to be a kind of hymn-book, but should be glad of 
further particulars. 


R. B. P. 


Tuomas Danietrt, R.A., 1749-1840.—I am 
anxious to find any list of paintings by this dis- 
tinguished artist. Such a list was, 1 am told, 
given in some periodical prior to the year 1828 
(probably between 1823 and 1827). Can any of 
your readers assist me in finding it? Paver. 


Arms Wantep.—In a pedigree drawn up by 
Lawrence Cromp, York Herald, 1702, is a 
quartering of the Chichester coat of arms which 
he has left unnamed. It is Sable, a fess between 
three trees argent. Can any one kindly help me 
to identify it? E. F. Sr. Lecer. 

19, Bedford Circus, Exeter, 


Sreyyour: Stayner : Stayyor.—This name 
is given to grass closes in the borough of Notting- 
ham and also in Wilford parish ; in each case near 
the Trent. What is the origin or meaning of the 
word ? G. F. 


Astorxe Le Lovr.—Is anything known of this 
artist? I have some small drawings of his in 
indian ink on vellum, representing views in 
France or Belgium, apparently eighteenth century 
work, ’, H. Patterson. 

Belfast. 


Piants unper Trees.—What plants beside 
St. John’s wort will grow under the drippings of 
trees? Flowering plants are especially meant. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Sr. Kew.—What is known of this Somerset- 
shire saint? There is a little place two miles 
from Weston-super-Mare called St. Kewstoke; 
also a St. Kew in Cornwall, near Wadebridge. 

Harry Hens. 

Exeter. 


Navat Dress.—At or about what period did 
sailors leave off pigtails and skirts, such as are seen 
in old prints ? Ancvs. 


Wore Srreet, Bastnestoke.—In Basingstoke 
there is a street bearing this name, at the top of 
which stands the Town Hall. Three hundred 
years ago this hall was called the Motte Hall. 
Are wote and motte philologically connected ? 

. G. C. 

CanpLeR AND Branam Arms.—Candler, ©0. 
Suffolk : Erm., on a fesse engr. sa. three fishes’ 
heads ar. collared gu. Braham of Braham, co. 
Cumberland; Gu., a chev. between three fishes 
erect ar. 

As these arms differ radically from other coats 
borne by the respective families, I beg to ask their 
origin. Are they the original bearings of these 
families, or were they assumed (in lieu of paternal 
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coats) on marriage with heiresses? If the latter, 
it is requested that the family name of each 
heiress, with time of marriage, may be stated. 
> i 

“AN OPEN CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR THE 
souL.”—Will some one kindly inform me whence 
came this expression? I have searched many 
sources without avail. A STupDeEnT. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, D.C., U.S, 


“Panis DE Hastrinetto.”—In the Cole MS. 
in the British Museum there is a charter of agree- 
ment between the Abbot of Peterborough and the 
Abbot of Burgh, wherein the Abbot of Spalding 
agrees to remit yearly, under certain conditions, 
to the Abbot of Peterborough, 16s. 4d. and three 
“panes de hastrinello.” Cole, in a foot-note to 
this charter, says he supposes this to mean 
“wastell bread.” I should be glad to know 
whether Cole is probably right in his supposition, 
and, secondly, what is “ wastell bread ” ? 

J. Goutton ConsTABLe, 

Walcot, Brigg. 


FULBECK, AND Barston, LincoLNsHIRE.— Who 
were the rectors of these places between 1550 and 
1650? Biographical details, if possible, are re- 
quested. 

Epwarp TreLAWNEY, GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA 
1737.—Burke’s Peerage says Edward Trelawney, 
Governor of Jamaica 1737, married a daughter 
of John Crawford ; Burke’s Landed Gentry says 
that he married a daughter of John Douce. Which 
statement is correct? Particulars as to either lady 
will oblige. E. F. E. 


Strowtine, Kent.— 

“A Brief Account of the Parish of Stowting, in tle 

County of Kent. By the Rev, Frederick Wrench.” 8vo. 
1845, 
On the wrapper of this pamphlet the author states 
his intention of publishing in the secofd and con- 
cluding part an account of an ancient stained- 
glass window in the parish church. Was this 
second part ever published ? T. N. 


Wepsespay AN Untucky Day in Paris.— 
The following is from a local paper :— 

“ Letter-paper of a different colour for every day of | 
the week is now adopted in Paris. On Monday fair 
correspondents pen their epistles on pale green; on 





Tuesday pink is the orthodox tint; Wednesday, as an 
unlucky day, is distinguished by sombre grey; blue is 
used on Thursday; white on Friday; straw colour on | 
Saturday; and a delicate mauve on Sunday,” 

As I do not remember having previously seen 
Wednesday mentioned as a dies infausta, I should 
feel obliged for any information respecting its 
unfavourable character. S. G. 


Dovuste Scaras.et.—Are these common? The 


Pm. , J ‘ 
Sheikh of Qoorna, near Luxor, gave me a string of 
= ‘ 


scarabewi, in which was a double beetle and a 
double sphinx. I gave them away, without an 
idea they were rare, but on inquiring at Cairo I was 
told they were very seldom found, and on looking 
through the cases of scarabei at the Louvre and 
in one or two other collections I cannot say I have 
seen one. They were both engraved, and, though 
double, rather smaller than the usual scavabeeus. 
K. H. B. 


BiackFriars.—To the west of the Times office, 
and abutting on it, is the gable of a house which is 
to a considerable extent composed of old building 
stones. Do these come from the ruins of the 
friary ? Hype Crarxz. 


A Sitver Box.—A silver box, size lgin. by 
$in., shuttle-shaped ; on the lid the bust of 
Charles I. in repoussé. The maker’s initials are 
G. F. Does anybody know who this was and what 
is the probable date of the box ? Tiny Tim. 
Southsea. 


Avurnors or Books WANTED.— 


The Court of Holyrood : an Old Slory. Edinburgh, 
1825, 12mo. P. J. MvuLury, 


Replies. 
“ WINDELSTRAE.” 


(6" §. iii, 88, 249.) 

Mr. Peacock has courteously cited my explana- 
tion of windel from English Plant Names, where I 
have taken a yarn reel as the leading idea of the 
word. In support of this I may refer to Prompt. 
Parv., p. 188, where Mr. Albert Way quotes from 
old Palsgrave, “ Yarne wyndell, tornette”; and 
from the Ortus, “ Girgillum, Anglicé a haspe, or a 
payre of yerne wyndle blades.” Other illustra- 
tions to the same effect may be seen in the same 
note, with a reference to p. 536, where we find 
“sarne wyndel, girgillus.” From this idea of a 
reel we pass to another of close analogic relation, 
namely, a revolving winnowing fan, Virgil’s 
“mystica vannus Iacchi.” At p. 529 we have 
“ Wyndylle, Ventilabrum,” and to exclude doubt 
the Urtus quoted in the note says, “ Ventilabrum 
est instrumentum ventilandis paleis aptum.” And 
so in Orm., 10550, the fan of the Gospel is winndell: 

** be winndell iss i Cristess hannd,” 
a beautiful passage and worth referring to, as, 


| indeed, where can we open Orm and find him 
| otherwise than beautiful? We have several ex- 


amples of this word in local names, as Wyndel- 
escumb, Winelesford, Wyneleshull, Wyneleslad, 
which may be verified in Kemble’s Index to the 


| Codex Diplomaticus. In some of these instances 


the meaning of the winnowing fan is not absolutely 
incongruous, as the winnowing fan might have 
been carried out inte a coombe or on toa hill for 











tl lvantage of the wind. TI h was nota 

fixed local 1 obj all, yet it is conceivable 

that might have en name toa spo where it 

was often n 1 which w l with its 

t B | nother obj f like « ru i 

which 1 I v1 to the mind, and that is 

ndmill. I tal hat in tl ] » inabe . 

t} the Inll, the ferry, w each 

| character t] mn of nd- 

mill And this I been tl] rigin 
me of Vi 4.-S. is Windlke 

1 Wind! ft f n t Glos- 

1 Ind to 1 S a ¢ micles), 4 the 

' ren ence ol ] I ! I ho tha 
r mI of I 1 gu 

tion n l erest é >] iti ver 

to pa il if i to what 

rt or sorts of tall they which the 

people in North L Inshire, or in other part 

i to call by the name of windlestraw. 

Joun Earut 


Wrens ann O S 6" S. iii. 87, 274).— 
If I cannot solve ? I can at least 
lvance the solu is most distressing 
to week after sible etymologica 
ns he iv proposed, sin piv | 





neral are unaware that 
clence possessing laws of its own, 
as botany Lic requires 

) philology requires a know- 


or medicine 
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t} words up in their recollection la Lin 
from guesses which, to my knowledye, excite an 
extra nary surpt in Ger pl ic 
) ’ ? } 
hiiW uly reyal i 
To go back to 7 I wse there no 
reason why it might not be spelt id ; 1, if so, 
Id » not see why it may ! t | it or ( l 
vith the common verb I. togomad. O rse 
thi properly a verb, formed by vowel-cl re 
from the adjective lor ! (English wood), mad, 
frant But the true « » between these 
| parts of peech has long been o ired, 
1 , 
ind Jamie na ually £ 3 in ve, 
with the sense “furious.” I suspect wrdingly, 
\ that weid as a sub. is nothing but an incorrect use 
| . 1 } t 
of the verb, and that it impli frei If so 
it would easily be used to signify viol or 
| vehement, or sudden attack, such as used to be 
‘ lan “access” in Old English. For though 
Las ° - . . 
| the adj id properly means mad or frantic, the 
| cognate Icelandic dthr often means no more than 
| violent, vehement, ind if it 


’ severe, and the lik 
; can be cranted that a w ql « fiz suuld mean 2 
| vi I have no dou : 

time have done), the word weid n a” ose 1s 
| used by itself to sign fy the s 


] 
icK (its 





| corresponding German word is wi 2, verb, to 
rage, rave, ch - whence hend, 1 ¢, frantic ; 
| but the substantive wiither (lit. a l-er) some- 
times means nothing more than a tyrant « 

| tyrannical person, showing how much the force « f 
the word is occasionally weakened. But however 





v f the use of letters. In the present case | this may be, I claim to have vanced the matter 
the word weed donbtless Scotch or Northern | considerably by showing that the German words 
English; but the Englixh d corresponds to a ide and eing id unnot possibly ha any- 
German ft metimes written th). This enables | thing to do with the matter; and I think it 
ny one who knows the true use of letters to say | would be a great advance in English philology if 
confidently that the Scotch eweed cannot possil ly | every one could learn, once for all, that the Ger- 
have anything to do with the German ide,| man and English systems of spelling are widely 
nor yet with ide. This is easily tested by | different, and that whenever German and English 
taking a common word like wide: the correspond- | words are spelt alike, it will commonly be found 
ing German word is weit, with t. Again, not only | to be the case that it is just for that very reason 
have we sound-laws for consonants, but there are | that they are unconnected. Prof. Max Muller 
lso such things as sound-laws for vowels; these | told us this many years ago, but it needs to be 
are more subtle and difficult than the others, and | repeated almost every week. 

ircely any one seems ever to regard them, all Watrer W. SKEAT. 

portant as they are. According to these, we Cambridge. 
may notice that the German weit corresponds to 
English wide, that is, that the German et is| A Terra-coTta Heap anp Snovnpers OF 
commonly equivalent to English long 7, so that, if | Joun tue Barrist py DonaTeLLo 6% §, ill. 
the Scottish weed occurs in German, it will not, at | 247).—In the R trospective Art Exhibition in 
any rate, have the diphthong ev in it. Hence the the Trocadéro Palace, at the Paris Internat ynal 
sole resemblance between English ed and G. | Exhibition of 1878, were two small terra-cotta 





ide and etn reweide is reduced to the fact that 
they both begin with w, and there all resemblance 
We should hardly be warranted on such 
inds in saying that the English verb to f 
is allied to German weit, which is what the above 
amount to. It were much to be 
the readers of “N. & Q.” would lay 


ends, 
gro wee 
suggestions 
wished that 


’ 


busts, one of the infant Saviour, and the other of 


| John the Baptist. The latter was a replica of 
lthe small bust described by Mr. Rees as in a 
| curiosity shop at Bideford, North Devon ; the 
only difference being that the B deford bust has 


been painted in the Spanish 


l'ro yexample was purely terra-cotta. 


manner, and 





~adcr 
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int 


tal Is an ¢ a 
7 } } 

f wood, « t! 

iX€ 1, i é l by 
nond } ] the 
pond h 

tell 
nia LO pr 
] ( 1740 


vigator, 


tleman from the South Kensingt 
stated distinctly his belief that 
not by Donatello, and his opinion vw 
afterwards confirmed by the fact that the 
s exhibited at the Trocadéro 
mply described them as “ Italian,” and evidently 
yard them as by Donatello; as he would 
but too glad to have ascribed them to 
er if he could have done so truly. 


sington M 


I 





t was brought by a member of the 
rom Spain, as it is known they 
intercourse with that country. | 





George WALLIS, F.S.A. 


iscum. 


‘ 7 


TIN Fropisuer (6 §., iii. 108).—As 
e birthplace and parentage of this celebrated 


lo not know that C. B. can 


( 


han refer to Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 


and to the excel 
3.A., of Gl ssop (8vo., Long- 


Rev. Frank Jones, } 


lent biography by 


8). It had been presumed that this 
native of Doncaster from the 


was a 


fact of the surname frequently appearing in the 
early registers of the parish church ; but Hunter 
writes, “there seems no reason to deprive the 
e of Altofts, bear W: kefield, of the 
honour of having produced this truly eminent 
man.” It is very certain the family had been for 
several generations farming the Crown lands there, 
and that these were held under leases by Sir Martin 
Mr. Hunter further remarks :— 


genealogical memoranda of nearly contem- 


porary date it is stated that Bernard was the father of 
Sir Martin by a daughter of —— York. This does not 
e Visitation, 


but it receives some corrobora- 











. Whitwood, w' severall other lands & leases of very con- 
| siderable yearly Revenue, was Justice of Peace in 
| Westrid’ of Yorkshire in the six & thirtieth yeare of 


| the Raigne of Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, 


ghteenth century CON- | married Dorothy, daughter of the Right Hon’ Lord 
i the Wentw h ; \ 


t t ck relict of S* Witton 
Widmerpoole, Knt., who survived him, and was after 

| married to S* John Savile, Knt., one of the Barons of 
| the Exchequer at Westminster, but the said 5° Martin 
had noe issue, left his whole Estate to Captain Peter 

Frobisher his kinsman. * 

“Tt is re rted that whi 


of the South, widow 


| 





was at Sea he made his 
ised all his to his kinsman Captain 
ybisher, who then was w'' him: and upon the 
publishing of his said will an old officer under him 
lesired him to consider well thereof, for his kinsman 
eake man X not fit to mange the Estate, that he 
; he was, and more able of 
he replyd, My will shall 
was gotten at Sea, 16 
w proved too true. 
& adopted heire unto 
in the Westriding of 
’ King James of happy 
memory, married in London, but had noe issue, con- 














| sumed & sold all his estate left him by S* Martin Fro- 
| bisher his kinsman, & dyed in or about the city of 
| London very necessitous & obscurely.” 


Captain Peter Frobisher was son of John, eldest 
brother of Sir Martin. 

It has been supposed that the navigator was a 
native of Finningley, Notts, because a Martin, 
| son of William Frobisher, Esq., was baptized there 
| Oct. 6. 1591. This William was son of Francis 
Frobisher, Recorder of Doncaster, first cousin of Sir 
Martin if son of Bernard, which there can be no 
reason to doubt. Lands in Finningley had been 
bought by Sir Martin, but I do not know that there 


was any prior connexion of the family with this pl ice. 
Frobishers or Furbishours were to be found in 
Wakefield and its neighbourhood as early as the 
time of Richard II.; so Hopkinson’s pedigree, 
bringing them from Chirk, in North Wales, is 
rather improbable. Perh ips the « riginal * fur- 
bishour” of armour from whom the family had its 





e circumstance that Sir Martin is known to | name lived and plied his craft in that very town. 


1541, of 


tuated, |] 


> 
) 


have had a sister named Margaret, and the baptism, 
P M: 





raret, daughter of Bernard 


r, is registered at Normanton, in which parish 
rnard is named in the Visitation 


2, 1563, as secon son of John Frobisher, of 
1 


Jobn by 
William & 


Altofts (1 laughter of Richard Friston, of Altofts), son 


according to H pkinson, Joan, 


rgill, of Thorpe-St 


whereby the relationship of Sir Martin to George 





eton, near 


I 


tascoigne the poet is accounted for.” 

Further, Sir Martin was one of the supervisors 
nominated in the will of his kinsman John Fryston, 
f Altofts and Gray’s Inn, dated Nov. 26, 37 Eliz. 
In Harl. MS. 4630, f. 190, are the following par- 
ticulars about him worth transcribing :— 


n Frobisher was seised in fee farme of the 


1, rdshipp of Altoftes, where he builded a house near 
the mannors of Warmfield cum Heath & 


the Parke, 


Ac ipit ult 


. 23 we learn f. 


) 





essueg 


he li 





in Altofts called Frobisher Hall, 
i- 


p-m. 


A. 8. Etuis. 
Westminster. 


There are numerous entries of the Frobisher 
| family in the parish registers of Wakefield and 
| Normanton, Yorkshire. There was also a family 
of that name living in Crofton, a parish about 
three miles from Wakefield, only a few years ago ; 
most likely they are there now. They believed 
themselves to be the direct descendants of Sir 
Martin, and, so far as I recollect, at one time 
intended to prove their right to some property in 
| the neighbourhood, but gave up the attempt on 
discovering that some pages in the parish registers 





* Here follows the character given of him by Fuller 
in his English Worthies. 

+ His will was made and signed at sea, Aug. 4, 1504. 
Mr. Jones printed it as an appendix to his book. 
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of Normanton, by which they expected to prove 
their claim, had been cut out. 

I will subjoin an extract from a letter from 
William Radclyffe, Rouge Croix, to a near relative 
of mine, a clergyman, who had been at some pains 
in looking out registers for Mr. Radclyffe. This 
gentleman has been dead some years, or he might 
have thrown some further light on the matter :— 


“ College of Arms, London, Jan. 5th, 1818. 

“ Accept my thanks for the favour of your very kind 
and friendly letter on Frobisher, about which family I 
have taken considerable pains, but have not yet been 
able to bring to a satisfactory issue. I shall be much 
obliged by a loan for a day or two of your extracts from 
the registers of Wakefield when complete, although I 
remember they go no higher than 1612, and I rather 
think they will relate chiefly to the branch of Frobisher 
who settled at Thornes, in Wakefield parish, a draft of 
whose pedigree, so far as I have been enabled to prove, 
I have given on page 1 of this letter. 

** Whether the present Frobishers of Normanton and 
Crofton descend from the above Thornes branch, or 
from the Normanton branch which I have drawn out on 
page 3, I cannot at present determine, but in all pro- 
bability your extracts from Wakefield register will 
settle that question; certain it is that a branch of Fro 
bisher now living at Heath and Featherstone (in very 
humble circumstances, I believe) descend from Michael 
Frobisher, who was mentioned in the will of Thomas 
Frobisher, of Altofts, in 1662, as his kinsman, but in 
what degree yet remains to be discovered. Jeremiah 
Speight, of Thornes Lane, Wakefield, married a de- 
scendant of that Michael, and I should have pleasure in 
affording him every information on the subject in my 
power.—I remain, &c., 

“WuittramM RapctirFre, Rouge Croix. 

“ To the Rev. M. J. N.’ 

I have copies of the two pedigrees referred to in 
Mr. Radclyffe’s letters, but they are too long for 
insertion at the present time in your valuable 
pages. H. E. Witkrxsoy. 


Monser, in his History of Doncaster, says Martin 
Frobisher’s father was Mayor of Doncaster in 
1535; undoubtedly he was born in that town. 
The registers, however, do not commence till the 
year 1558, which was long after his birth, but 
they contain the baptisms of some of his relations. 
His grandfather, Francis Frobisher, purchased some 
lands in Doncaster, and in the absence of direct 
proof it may be assumed that that town was his 
birthplace. 
Martin purchased lands in Altofts (three miles 
from Pontefract), where he built a house, and it 
is there Mr. Boyne (see Yorkshire Library) says 
he was born. JANE Fisuwick. 


In The Register and Magazine of Biography, 
published by Messrs. Nichols & Sons monthly 
during the first half of 1869, there are two very 
interesting articles on this worthy, one in the 
February number, the other in that for June. 
C. B. will probably find there all, or nearly all, 
that has yet been discovered concerning Sir 
Martin’s origin and family history. CLE. 





The Harleian MSS. prove that Sir | 


| calf” for 2 


Locy Wentworth, Countess or CLEVELAND 
(6 S. ii. 408; iii, 50, 72, 96, 115, 153).—I can 
confirm Mr. Vixcent’s statement as to the date 
of the death of Margery, Lady Roos. In the 
calendar of a MS. Sarum Breviary which I have 
there is entered, opposite to April 20, “ Obitus 
Marg’ie do® de Roos a° @’i m°%ccce*lxxviii®.” The 
following entries are also made :— 

** Feb. 16. Obitus d’ne Elizabeth Spenser quondam 
filie d'ni Roberti Tiptoth. 

“ May 15. Obitus Phi’ Wentworth militis a° d'ni 1464, 

“ June 20. Obitus Phi’ Spenser militis a°® d’ni 1424. 

“Oct, 21, Obitus Rogeri Wentworth armigeri a’ d'ni 
1452.” 

The MS. Breviary belonged, as appears by an 
entry at the end, to Thomas Wentworth, who was 
Rector of Barrow, co. Suffolk, in 1474. See 
History and Antiq. of Suffolk,“ Thingoe Hundred,” 
by John Gage. C. J. E. 


“LecenpA Aurea” (6S. iii. 148, 177, 229). 
—Let me warn H. P. against placing an ex- 
aggerated value on his book. Few old books are 
so plentiful as foreign editions of the Golden 
Legend, and they are generally of very small value. 
Such books as the Legenda Aurea, Augustinus de 
Civitate Dei, the Old Futhers, and Decretals of the 
Popes abound. I have seen above a ton brought 
into a bookseller’s shop at once, and there are ship- 
loads abroad, They are generally printed on paper 
of such splendid quality and so strongly bound 
that they defy ordinary means of destruction. 
Leaving them in damp cellars, or under a leaky 
roof where the wet soaks into them year after 
year, is almost the only effectual way of destroying 
them, otherwise some of them might grow to be 
valuable. 

I once bought a “ fifteener” so dirty that I took 
it to pieces and laid each leaf separately on a table 
and washed it thoroughly with a flannel and warm 
oap-and-water. I washed and scoured it until I 
found I was beginning to take off the printer’s ink. 
I should be glad to see English paper that would 
bear such treatment. A few facts that I can 
vouch for may be of more service to H. P. than 
any quantity of surmises. A copy of the Legenda 
Aurea, Koburger, 1478, described as “ very large 
and fine, with initial and elegant border illumi- 
nated in gold and colours, in the original oak 
boards, with clasps; a magnificent edition, not 
mentioned by Hain,” sold at Sotheby’s, Feb. 10, 
1870, for 21. ls. This was the most celebrated 
sale of early printed books which has taken place 
for many years, and brought all the great buyers 
together. 

Arthur’s Catalogue, May, 1874, has a copy 
printed by Eggestein, circa 1470 (a much rarer 
printer than Koburger), “a large copy in stamped 
5s. Another, by a different printer, 
in May, 1873, for 11. 15s. Another, with the date 
1486, “with many large and curious woodcuts,” 
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21. 2s. I bought a very fine large copy, 1478, a 
few years ago for two guineas. About the same 
time I bought an excellent copy of Koburger’s 
Bible, 1477, in the original monastic binding, with 
clasps and corners quite perfect, for four guineas. 
Koburger was a fine printer, but his productions 
are more plentiful than those of any other early 
printer whatever. An excellent plan for H. P. to 
get to know the value of his book would be to put 
it ina sale at Sotheby’s with a reserve upon it. 
They would describe it accurately in their cata- 
logue, and if of any value, from rarity of edition 
or any other reason, some bookseller would bid the 
value of it. This would cost very little. 

I know Mr. Puarrt is wrong when he calls atten- 
tion to the “ three English editions of this work,” 
for the excellent reason that I have another edition 
besides those mentioned, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1512. Unfortunately it wants twelve or 
fourteen leaves, for any one of which I should be 
most happy to give a guinea, or twenty guineas 
for the whole fourteen. If any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
can tell me of another imperfect copy I shall take 
it as a very great favour. It has the rare title. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Jack Sprat” (6th S. iii. 149).—TIt does one 
good to learn that enthusiasts in folk-lore have 
been able to discern in the old rhyme “an emblem 
of a rapacious clergy and an equally greedy aris- 
tocracy devouring the substance of the commons,” 
for it seems very unlikely that even the author of 
the lines himself was at all aware of the ve ry deep 
meaning that was latent in them. I say this 
because latter-day research warrants the belief 
that the original story had reference to the 
domestic economy of. individuals, and not to the 
rapacity of any class or classes whatsoever. It is 
not so many years ago since some oe journal— 
was it the Atheneum ?—contained a paragraph 
very attractive to the scissors of newspaper com- 
pilers, which identified Jack Sprat ; and woe is 
me that I have forgotten with whom. An early 
version of the rhyme, from Howell’s Coll: ) 
Proverbs, published 1659, is given by Halliwell in 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, p. 17. It 
runs :— 

“ Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt, 
His wife would eat no lean ; 
*Twixt Archdeacon Pratt and Joan his wife 
The meat was eat up clean.” 
St. SwItrHry. 
_ The earliest form of the rhyme which I know 
is °-— 
“ Archdeacon Spratt could eat no fatt, his wife could eat 
no lean, and 
*Twixt Archdeacon Pratt and Joan his wife the meat 
was eat up cl lean. ad 

“Topical Proverls” in J, Howell’s Proverbs, p. 20, 

Lon., 1659, 


ction of 


I have seen in the same collection, p. 18, 
“ Barbers are correctors of capital crimes,” 


which I have not seen elsewhere. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Boys EXECUTED IN Enoianp Sixty Years 
Aco (6" §. iii. 148).—I suppose that down to the 
passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Acts, 4 to 10 George 
IV. 1824-9, boys would be liable to be executed 
in the same lavish way that they were less than 
fifty years before that time. It may be re- 
membered that Samuel Rogers saw a cartful of 
young girls on their way to be executed at Tyburn 
for the part they had taken in the Gordon riots, 
and that he said :— 

“ Greville was present at one of the trials consequent 
on those riots, and heard several boys sentenced, to 
their own exces-ive amazement, to be hanged. ‘ Never,’ 
said Greville, with great naiveté, ‘ did 1 see boys cry so.’” 
—Table Talk, pp. 181-2. 

Sr. Swirnry. 

The following passage from Blackstone may help 
to elucidate this subject :-— 

* Thus also, in still later times, a boy of ten years old 
was convicted on his own confession of murdering his 
bedfeilow, there appearing in his whole behaviour plain 
tokens of a mischievous discretion; and as the sparing 
this boy merely on account of his tender years might be 
of dangerous consequence to the public, by propagating 
a notion that children might commit such atrocious 
crimes with impunity, it was unanimously agreed by all 
the judges that he was a proper subject of capital 
punishment.”—4 Bl. Com., 24. 
The marginal reference is to Foster, 72. See also 
Archbold’s Criminal Pleadings, pp. 17, 18, ed. 
1878. Epwarp H. Marsuatyu, M.A, 


Allow me to mention the following circum- 
stance in illustration of this subject, though it 
took place almost a decade earlier. On March 
24, 1812, the factory at Westhoughton, in Lanca- 
shire, was burnt by rioters. Those, be it re- 
membered, were the days when the Orders in 
Council prevailed, and everything was up at 
famine price. Several were tried by a special 
commission at Lancaster for the offence on June 1 
the same year. Five concerned in the riot were 
sentenced to death, four of whom were adults and 
one of them a boy of only twelve years of age, 
named Abraham Charlesworth. He went on 
crutches to the place of execution at Lancaster, on 
June 11, 1812, and is said to have cried when 
there for his mother (see Manchester Guardian, 
“ Notes and Queries” column, No. 623, Jan. 25, 





1875). Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
—— Mersuevt, Warcamaker (6" §. iii. 149). 


| —The only Mershell or Marshall, for the name is 
| the same, during the time mentioned by your 
correspondent Mr. Dow ino, of whose identity 
the wills in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
| afford any proof, was “ Samuel Marshall, Citizen 


| 
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He mentions “‘my rother vy John Ari 
“my half brothers William Marshall and George 
Marshall, and my half sister Mary Whittle.” He 
Ww buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, Nov. 11. 
; ( ' John Aris and Sarah 
Marshall” were married at Somerset House 
Chapel in 1736. 


he will of his grandmother, Mary Marshall, of 
‘ 


13,1742. Gives 
pepper-box and marrow-spoon to George (sic); “ all 


my clothes to Mary Whittle, my daughter, and to 


St. Bride’s, widow, is dated Oct 


7 M irsha l, hare and 
alike”; mentions n William Marshall 
(I uppose the father of Samuel the clockmaker) : 
to Joln Whittle, sen.. 


re 
three ells of cloth for 
iirt ; same to John Whittle and his brother Peter 


a} 
if enough; same to Sam. Marshall, ‘‘my grand- 


Jan. 27, 1742, James West, of the parish of 
St. Bridget, otherwise Bride’s, London, clockmaker, 
made oath that on October 13 last Mary Mar- 
hall, of the parish of St. Bride's afores tid, widow, 
eceased, sent for him to take down her mind to 
make her children easy after she was dead. 
Deceased meant by George her son George 
Administration in P.C.C. to George Marshall, the 
on, Feb. 4, 1742 (Boycott 

There were other Marsha 


18), 
lls in St. Bride’s about 


th 3 period, very likely related to these pe ple. | 
Administration of goods of Edward Marshall. of | 
ranted to} 


parish of St. Bride’s, London, was ¢ 
Sarah his relict, Nov. 15, 1714, 











in the C 


ym mis- 


iry Court of London. The will of Samuel Mar- | 


shall, of St. Bride’s, London, was proved in that 
court by Hannah M irshall his relict, August 24, 
1732. If your ¢ rrespondent will take the trouble 
to follow out the clues above given I faney he 
will be able to identify his watchmaker : 
certainty. Grorce W. 


with 
MARSHALL. 


Some Porticar 
With regard to Mr. A. Cunningham, Burns, and 
his punch-bowl, the following may be of some 
interest. Itis from the Courter. April 21, 1814:— 

“The Bowl is of Black or Inverary Marble, and is 
elegantly mounted in Silver, around the rim the follow- 
ing ver-e is engraven :— 

¢ Ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose heart the tide of Kindness Warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 
* Each aid the oth: rs,” 
Come to my Bowl! come to my Arms— 
My friends, my brothers a 
This valued and social relic had been presented, by the 
Brother of Burns, to one of the most esteemed of the 
Bard's surviving friends; and in cons yuence of that 


gentleman's death is now for sale at Mr, Morton’s, | 


Jeweller, Princes Street, Edinburgh.” 


From this extract it appears Burns’s punch-bowl 


Pampncets (6 §. iii. 107).— | 





was presented to Mr. Cunningham by the poet's 
brother, while C. R. R. says the gift was made by 
Mrs. Burns. I am not aware that the extract 
now given has ever appeared. I have also a news- 
paper w th the account of a present detothe 
widow of the poet, of a pair of s lver candlesticks 


itionm 


’ 
trav, snuffers, &c.; as also a succeeding number 
of the same paper, containing Mrs. Burns’s letter of 
thanks. I shall be clad to vive extracts, 1f of any 


interest, Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


Swansea, 

“A Liverroor Geyxtirmay,” &c. (6 S, iii. 
148 I have heard of “a Liverpool gent n,” 
**a Manchester man,” “a Houdham fan Old! ] 
cl p,’ and “a Rachdill felly {Rochdale fellow].” 


The origin of such distinctions seems ol vious 
enough—to a certain extent, at any rate. Liver- 
pool’s merchant princes and their sons are more 
commonly gentlemen than is your Manchester 
| “business man.” In other Lancashire towns the 
“ British workmen” run so thick that they are 
lthought of rather than their few resident 
| employers, though what the precise difference 
| between a “chap” and a “fellow” may be, I 
| cannot say ; but should suppose that a “chap” 
ja “fellow” of a rougher sort. J. T. F. 
| Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 
| 





I have been told that the origin of these dis- 
:— Old Herbert, a member of 
|the firm of Jones & Herbert, of Chester, was 
driver and part owner of the coach between 
Chester and Birkenhead. One day in the summer 
of 1838, or thereabouts, on his return from Birken- 
| head, he pulled up, as usual, at Backford, about 
two and a half miles from Chester, and went into 
the inn. He was asked by some one in the bar- 
parlour whom he had with him. He replied that 
| he had “four of em, a gen’leman from Liverpool, 
a man from Manchester, a fella from Wigan, and 
\ chap from Bowton [Bolton].” I should doubt, 
though, myself, whether Herbert did more than to 
| put into neat collocation four already current 
local terms. G. GLEADOWE. 
95, Mount Street, W. 


tinctions is as follows 


| 
| 


Aw Earty Srettine Rerormer (6" §. iii. 166). 
—The Arrainment of Christendom is by George 
Fox, the founder of Quakerism, and it has already 
been referred to in “N. & q).” The advantages 
to be obtained by the improved spelling will be 
found set forth in “N. & Q.,” 5™ 8S. ix. 105. 
Mr. MacA ister seems surprised that spelling 
lreform should have been attempted so long 
lago. A whole library of books on the sul ect 
had, however, been published before Fox joined 
the reformers. H. B. W. 


Cnvrcnes pottuten ny Murper (6" §. ii. 466). 
} —The canon law originally provided for the recon- 
secration of a church after bloodshed (which meant 
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also homicide without actual bloodshed, Ayliffe, | 
Parergon, p. 194): “Ecclesiis semel consecratis | 
Deo non iterum debet consecratio adhiberi, nisi 
aut ab igne exusts, aut sanguinis effusione... 
fuerint pollute” (Gratian, Decret., pars i. dist. Ixviii, 
cap. iii, in Richter, Corp. Jur. Can., pars i. 
col. 219, Lips., 1833; and De Cons., dist. i. cap. xx. 
col. 1134). But it was subsequently provided by 
the reply of Pope Gregory IX. to the Archbishop 
of C cantll 1, who wished to avoid the necessity 
of reconsecration when loss of life ensued upon 
the quarrels of the pilgrims at the shrine of St. 
James, that reconciliation should be sufficient : 
“Fraternitati tuc taliter respondemus, quod 
manente ecclesia et altari ipsa reconciliari potest 
per aquam cum vino et cinere benedictam ” (‘‘ De- 
cretal. Greg. IX.,” lib. iii. tit. xl. cap. iv., Richter, 
u.s.," pars il, col. 609, Lips., 1839). In England 
“the common method was a reconciliation only, as 
appears by innumerable instances in our eccle 
siastical records” (Gibson’s Cedex Jur. Eccl. Angl., 
vol. i. p. 213, note 6, London, 1713). 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


CALDERON DE LA Barca (6" §. iii. 209).—The 
following notes, which simply embrace editions to 
be found in the London Library, may be of some 
help to your Barcelona correspondent :— 

Life's a Dream: the Great Theatre of the World, 
from the Spanish of Calderon, with an Essay on his Life 
and Genius, by R. Chenevix Trench [now Anglican 
Archbishop of Dublin], 1856. [New edition, 1880}. 

Calderon, Six Dramas of, translated by Edward Fitz- 
gerald, 1853. 

Calieron, Two Lovers of Heaven, translated by D. F. 
MacCarthy. Dublin, 1570. 

Calderon, Dramas; Wonder-working Magician, Life is 
a Drea Purg atory of St. Patrick, translated by D.F. 
Mac ite, 1873. 

Culksosn, by B. Hasell 
Classi » Beelich the saders, 
London and E dinburg *h, 187%). 


in Blackwood’s “ Foreign 
edited by Mrs. Oliphant}. 


NoMAD. 


Mr. R. Garnett has written an article upon 


Ww illiam Law’s death in the British Museum, 
which, perhaps, I ought to have referred to in my 
Life of Law? I know it we ll, and was so much 
| struck with the old-fashioned quaintness of iis 
| design that I once thought of having a fac-simile 
| made, and inserted in my Life; but Mr. Long- 
| man (whose advice on such matters I implicitly 
follow) thought this unnecessary. The reader 
will, however, find the notice word for word in my 
book. It was the joint composition of Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Langeake, and from a letter of the 
former to Miss Gibbon I gather that it was not, 
as Mr. Peacock very naturally thinks it might 
have been, intended for an enclosure in a letter, 
or, in fact, for a sort of eighteenth century funeral 
card, but was inserted as it stands in some news- 
papers of the day. J. H. Overton. 
Legbourn Vicarage. 


Tae “MaipenneAD” Tavern (6" §. iii. 9, 192), 
—Walbourn, the original Dusty Bob in Life in 
London, which had so great a run at the Adelphi, 
kept the “ Maidenhead,” now the “ Victoria” 
tavern, Great Northern Railway. The house, 
previous to his taking it, was doing a small trade, 
but when he landlord he put out a sign 
with a portrait of himself in the above character, 
which drew many of that fraternity, for nearly 
opposite to the above house was Smith’s large 
dust-heap, at which hundreds were employed, 
male and female. (St. Pancras, Middlesex, by 
Samuel Palmer.) Everaro Home CoLeman, 

, Brecknock Road, 


became 


I have a coloured etching, nine inches by sever 
inches, by George Cruikshank, of Walbourn as 
Dusty Bob, published by G. Humphrey, 27, St. 
James’s Street, London (no which is 
evidently a copy of the signboard referred to. 

Cas, PyYNE, 


date), 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Ancient Inn Sirens (6™ §, iii. 166, 233),.— 
About a mile to the north of the town of St. 





Calderon in the new edition of the Enc y cl pedi at 
Britannica, in which he says :— 

‘N ) language but the German, in fact, is adapted to 
render him..... Shelley’s version of some scenes of the 


Wonder-workiny Magician is incomparably the best 
English interpretation.” 
Some of the earliest English criticisms upon | 
Calderon are in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxv., | 
and in Hallam’s Literature of Europe, part iii, 
chap. vi. Epwarp H. Marsuaui, M.A. 


Library, Claremont, Hastings. | 


For an elaborate article on the “prince of | 
Spanish dramatists,” see Blackwood’s Edinburgh | 
M agazine, December 1839, vol. xlvi. 

P. J. Mvtury. | 

Wittiam Law (6 §. iii. 265).—Will you | 
allow me to thank Mr. Peacocx for drawing your 
readers’ attention to the conten \porary notice of | 


Edmundsbury, at the spot 


| scribed “ No 


| mounted on his horse, to whom the 


where the Thetford 
road crosses the river Lark, stands a public-house 
called the “Toll-gate.” Its sign furnishes a 
curious instance of the mode in which erroneous 
ideas spring up, and is also in itself an amusing 
specimen of that form of art. On one side is 
depicted a turnpike gate, one of its posts in- 
Trust,” thrown wide open for the 
» of a dignified clergyman in a shovel hat, 
gatekeeper 
makes a profound salute. On the other side is 
seen the same gate closely shut in the face of a 
sandman (?) who fumbles in his pocket for the 
toll, while his ass, laden with panniers, takes the 
opportunity of getting a bite of grass by the road- 
side. The painting is now fast decaying. I remem- 
ber the late Dr. Donaldson, when head master of 


passage 
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King Edward VI. School, calling my attention to 
the sly contrast. There is not, however, nor so 
far as I know ever was, a turnpike-gate there ; but 
the place derived its name, as is stated by Mr. 
Rokewode Gage in his History of Thingoe Hun- 
dred, from the toll-cote adjoining, where an 
ancient toll was payable to the Sacrist of the 
Abbey by persons passing Babwell Bridge. The 
toll appears to have existed up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, VEBNA. 

“ Gatiiro” (6 S. iii. 188).—What is meant 
here is probably “ galero,” which is a rough kind 
of head-covering, made either of skin, leather, or 


even rushes. Why a person was fined 3s. 4d. in | 


the good old days of Queen Bess for making use 
of a galerus on the Lord’s Day is another question. 
The context might have helped us ; but in default 
of that, I can only suggest that the unlucky man 
either kept on his hat in church, or wore his rough 
workaday hat instead of the neat and trim 
Sabbatical head-piece in vogue at the time. Or, 
yet one more suggestion, seeing that galerus in 
classic days (Juv. vi. 120) sometimes meant a wig, 
erhaps the fine was levied for disobeying St. 
Paul’ strict injunction (1 Cor. xi. 4). However, 
I know of no medieval instance of this sense of 
galerus, and Ducange does not notice the word 
except with regard to a cardinal’s red hat. 

To use false hair as a covering in God’s house 
would certainly have been regarded with extreme 
disfavour in the early Church ; and even in these 
days of liberty and licence I have seen confirming 
bishops most carefully avoid the chignons which 
used to be the fashion with the fair sex. But 
I may have been on the wrong scent altogether, 
and whatever the galerus may have been, I will 
relieve my mind by saying of the man, as I dare 
say his wife did when he got home, -“‘ Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 

Ne Quip Nits. 

East Hyde, 


Epce Pixe (not Pyne) (6 §. iii. 167).—H. P. 
will find a full account of this artist in Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of British Artists. Robert Edge Pine 
was born in London in 1742 ; went to the United 
States in 1782; there painted the portraits of 
Washington and other American celebrities ; and 
died at Philadelphia in 1790. JAYDEE. 

See Lippincott’s Biograph. Dict.; Dunlap’s 
Arts of Designe, vol. i. pp. 316-21; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters ; Nagler’s Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexicon. P. 8. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia. 


Euias Dayey (6 S. iii. 167).—Probably 
Hvevenor is acquainted with the references to 


Mrs. Grubbe, née Daney, in Mr. Agnew’s Pro-| 


testant Exiles, at ii. 207-8, and iii. 190. If not, 
the “reverentially preserved” letter from her 


persecuted relative which is given on the last- 


named page will interest him. She is said to 


| have come into England circa 1685, when she was 
about seventeen years old, with her uncle Dr, 
Donne. Were it not that the author of this state- 
ment was a contemporary, and well acquainted 
withal with her family relations, I should have 
suggested that the aforesaid Dr. Donne might be 
found to be identical with the Joseph Daney who 
was one of many refugees naturalized on March 5, 
1691; for amongst names of French refugee 
origin instances of no less violent change and 
corruption to suit English eyes and ears are 
frequent. It was only this morning—to quote the 
latest case that has presented itself—that, at 
Somerset House, [I found a will of Benoist appear 
as that of Bennett. In Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea 
Genealogica for last August will be found the 
Huguenot descent of a Mrs. Grubbe of this 
present generation. H. W. 
New Univ. Club, 


Tue Hatsnam Famiry (5™ S, vii. 407; viii. 
13, 239, 435 ; ix. 76, 275; xi. 315).—At the last 
reference I gave a pedigree of this family, and 
believe it to be very fairly correct, with the one 
exception that Matilda, the second wife of John 
Halsham, who died in 1415, was Matilda Mawley, 
and was mother, and not grand-mother, of the 
John Halsham found her heir in 1453, as given in 
the pedigree, which should therefore be 
1, Philippa—John Halsham,—2. Matilda Mawley, died 
de Strabolgi. died April 16, | June 14, 1453, then de- 

1415, scribed as widow of Thos. 
Poynings, Lord St. John. 





| 
John Hailsham, Margaret Se 1. Sir John Mar- 
dead before Coumbe. jowne.  garet. 
May 15, 1468, 2. Sir Rob. 
s.p., found heir | Roos, 
to his mother in — 
1453, aged 22 
and upwards. 
What led me to infer that she was the grand- 
mother instead of mother was the reading of the 
ing. p.m. 31 Hen. VI., No. 28, that I had had 
copied for me, as to her heir, which was “John 
Halsham is son and heir of the said Matilda, 
aged 22.” I have now obtained a more exact read- 
ing of the inquisition, and it should be “aged 22 
years and upwards”; and as all the other heirs from 
the Poynings family are described in the same 
manner as aged twenty-two and upwards, I think 
we may take it for granted that it does not refer 
to their real age, but merely indicates that they 
were not minors. 

Whilst on the subject of the Halsham family, I 
| will throw out a suggestion that has occurred to me. 
As I have shown in “N & Q ,” 5" S. vii. 407, there 
is a great difficulty in the matter of the legality of 
| Philippa de Strabolgi’s marriage with John Hal- 
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sham, by reason that she was evidently betrothed 
to Ralph de Percy, who outlived her. Now, from 
the report of the commissary of the Bishop of 
Chichester, dated March 23, 1411, as to the legi- 
timacy of her second son, Richard Halsham, 
wherein the first witness, Richard Daas, Rector of 
Combes, states that “about thirty years previous 
he had published the banns of marriage between 
John Halsham and Philippa Michell in the 
churches of Grynstede and Combes,” it occurs to 
me that Philippa de Strabolgi, for some reason or 
another, objected to marry Ralph de Percy, and 
eloped with John Halsham, and was married to 
him under the assumed name of Philippa Michell. 
The date given in 1411 by the Rector of 
Combes as being about thirty years ago that he 
published the banns of marriage, would be that 
at which probably Philippa de Strabolgi was mar- 
ried to John Halsham, as she was born in 1362. 
The fact of her marriage under an assumed name 
would at once cause questions to arise as to the 
legitimacy of her children. Syw1, 


“Cuarnico” (6 §, iii, 126, 275).—Charnico 
or charneco was a common name for a sort of 
sweet wine in the seventeenth century, as appears 
from a passage in a pamphlet entitled The Dis- 
covery of a London Monster called the Black Dog 
of Newgate, printed 1612: “Some drinking the 
neat wine of Orleance, some the Gascony, some 
the Bordeaux ; there wanted neither sherry, sack, 
nor charneco,” &c. In the time of Shakespere it 
must have been esteemed a fine wine, being in- 
troduced with sack :— 

“ First Neigh. Neighbour Horner, I drink to you in a 
cup of sack...... 

Sec. Neigh. And here, neighbour, here’s a cup of 

charneco.” 2 Henry V1., 11. iii. 

In another pamphlet, entitled Wit’s Miserie ; or, 
the World's Madness, printed in 1596, it is said 
that “the only medecine for the fleghm, is three 
cups of charneco fasting.” 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit without 
Money, Act II. :— 

** Where no old charneco is, no nor anchovies,” 

__80 also in Decker’s Honest Whore, 1630, pt. ii. 
ul, 457 :-— 

“ Imprimis, a pottle of Greek wine. of Peter-Sameene, 
& pottle of charneco, and a pottle of Ziattica.” 

And again, in the Fair Maid of the West, 1615 : 

“ Aragoosa, or Peter see-me, canary, or charneco.” 

Steevens asserts that Charneco is the name of a 
village near Lisbon, where this wine was made 
(see the European Magazine for March, 1794). 
It is probably a Spanish wine, being mentioned 
with many other Spanish wines in a work called 
The Philocothonista. Wituiam Piatt. 

115, Piccadilly, 


Straw Cares worn sy SpanisH PEASANTS 
(6" S. iii, 150, 234).—I was in Galicia, the N.E. 


province of Spain, in the spring of 1879, and saw 
them frequently worn, especially south of Vigo, 
towards the Portuguese frontier. A friend pro- 
cured and sent me one, which I now have here, in 
Stafford, and shall be glad to show to any one. 
It is neatly made of a long sedge-like grass, and 
formed exactly on the plan of an Inverness cape. 
A friend of mine, who saw it the other day, told 
me he had seen the same thing worn somewhere 


in the East—Ceylon, Fiji, or Japan. W. C. 


“Tue Goop Otp Cause” (6 §. ii. 306, 437, 
478 ; iii. 237).—I shall continue to think that this 
“well-sounding phrase,” as R. R. calls it, applies, 
as I hoped when I first inquired about it, to the 
cause favoured by Raleigh and Lady Rachel 
Russell and disfavoured by James I. and Charles 
IJ., because any cause favoured by the former two 
must have been a good one. L. H. T. ought to 
receive R. R.’s correction of his remark about the 
Puritans with thanks, because if, as L. H. T. is of 
opinion, the “ Puritans were believed to be pro- 
fligate men,” seeing that no one can doubt that 
the Cavaliers were known to be profligates, man- 
kind in the two islands would have been in a bad 
way if the supposition or “belief” against the 
Puritans could indeed be proved true. 

M. A. H. 


There is the following allusion to it in Hudibras, 
part i. of which was originally published in 1663 :— 
“ Are not our liberties, our lives, 
The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enough at once to lie at stake, 
For Cov’nant and the Cause’s sake ?” 
Canto i. v. 733-6. 

The biographical memoir of Algernon Sidney, 
who was decapitated in 1683, in Lodge’s Portraits, 
concludes in the following manner :— 

“It is needless to say that he was convicted and 
sentenced to die, and on the seventh of the following 
December he was beheaded on Tower Hill, glorying to 
the last in what he called ‘the good old cause,’ and 
exhibiting a firmness and resolution which to common 
observers seems surprising that a bad one should be 
capable of inspiring.” — Cabinet edition, vol. vi, p. 129. 

The inverted commas, which are those of the 
author of the memoir, showed the term to have 
become a stereotyped phrase. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


TerMINATION “nam” (6 §, ii. 455 ; iii. 176). 
—The pronunciation of the termination “ ham,” 
by erroneously joining to it a previous letter, has 
been introduced under the correspondence upon 
“holt.” I write this note a few miles from Greet- 
ham, Rutland, and Castle Bytham and Little 
Bytham, Lincolnshire. I heard the following 
conversation :—a gentleman, consulting the map, 
| said, “I suppose that Little Bith’em will be my 
| station”? “ There is no such a place as Bith’em.” 
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“T suppose you call it By-tham?” “No; we 

call it Bite’em.” ‘“ That sounds rather snappish.” 

* Perhaps so ; but it is but a Little Bite’em.” 
Curnpert Bepe. 


A Norwicu MS. Sermon (6 S. iii. 148, 177). 


—Had Mr. Taytor given us the text of this | 


sermon, we might have more easily formed a 
conjecture as to the meaning of the title, which 


has probably puzzled others besides Dr. Jessorr. | 


I imagine that the word “square” alludes to tie 


implement so called, used by carpenters and 
others, and that “ Moses” should have the sign 
of the possessive case. We should then under- 
stand it to mean the rule according to which 
Moses in olden time was recommended by Jethro 
to choose his “ judges.” See Exodus xviii. 21, 22. 
Was this the text ? CLK. 


Surrey Worps (5 S, x. 222, 335; 6 S.| 


=) 


i, 238, 344 ; ii. 255).— Bis-milk, sb. The first three 


milkings after calving. The milk then given is | 


held not fit to drink, and is called bis-milk. See 
the word ‘“ Beestings” in Miss G. F. Jackson’s 
Shropshire Word-Book. 

Carny, adj. False or deceitful. “ Eh, she was 
carny when she was a-sayin’ that !” 

House-dwellers, sb. This very expressive name 
is applied to the regular inhabitants of permanent 
cottages as a title of honour, to distinguish them 


from gipsies and other rovers who camp out in | 


woods and on commons. “So you’ve got pea- 
pickers in yon wood, Mrs. Hill ; very respectable- 
seeming folks, eh?” 
as if they was house-dwellers.” 

Old, adj.  Ill-natured, and sly therewithal. 
“ Aye, sir ; folks does look so old at you, if you 


don’t give ’em nothing when they come a-Christ- | 


massing ! 
Skit-away. I know not whether this be an 
imperative mood or an adjective used adverbially. 


It is used (as the verb to eater is used in Kent) of | 


one who goes diagonally across a piece of ground, 
instead of going round it. “There, look at Old 


Johnny ! He will go skit away over that ther 
grass-plot, though 1’ve told him such a many 
times !” A. J. M. 

“ Jotty” (6 §. ii. 226, 330, 522)—There is 


much earlier evidence for the use of this word than 
any yet given. The following are a few instances 
collected at random :— 
“ For wel wene I there with hym be 
A faire and jo/y companye.” 
The Romaunt of the Rove, 619-20, 
“ Phebus the sonne ful ‘o/y was and cleer.” 
Chaucer, The Squieres Tale (F. 48, Skeat). 
A do3ty to/yf bacheler; a yong man & a wizt.” 
Sir Ferumbras, E.E.T.S., 1582 (about 1380). 


‘**Preiere is betre herd of god bi compunccion & 
than bi gret criyinge & 


wepyng & stille devocion 


“ Yes, sir, they be ; a’most 


ioly chauntynge,” &c.—The English Works of Wyclif, 
E.E.T.S., p. 169, 
} F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 
| Cardiff. 


Tue Jew or Tewxkespury (2™ §, xii. 165, 479; 
6% §. ii. 52, 318).—The following verses, in Latin 
and English, from “ Enchiridium Epigrammatum 
| Latino-Anglicum: an Epitome of Essais, &c. 
Doon by Rob. Vilvain of Excester. London, a.p. 
1654,” small 8vo. (“ Mutuatitial Essais,” fo. 138), 
| may serve to complete the references to this his- 
torical personage :— 

** Epig. xxxix. 
| Jude fovica extinctus. Anonymus, The 3 verses of 

a dirty Dialog betwixt a Christian and a Jew (which fel 
| into a Jakes) at Tewksbury. 
ae s. Tende manus, Salomon; ego te de stercore 

tollam : 
Judeus. Sabbata nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo. 
Anglus. Sabbata nostra quidem, Salomon, celebrabis 
| ibidem. 
A.c. 1228. Jew. reach thy hand to me; from Draugh I 
wil thee free, 
Our Sabbaths I observ; and wil here rather 
sterv. 
Then Jew sans more adoo, ther keep our 
Lords day too.” 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham, 


“Tam Marti quam Mercvunio” (5" §, x. 269, 
392 ; xi. 235, 258; 6" §S. iii. 256).— 

“ Second Antiquary. Break we up this assembly with a 
loud declaration that Sir Matthew Mite is equally skilled 
in arts as well as in arms. 

‘ First Antiquavy. Tam Mercurio quam Marti.”"— 
Foote’s Nabob, ILL. i, 
H. kh. 


‘Beprorp” (6 §. i. 173 


Tue Erymonoey ot 
| 460; ii. 249, 334, 474; iii. 117, 250).—Without 
vouchsafing one atom of evidence, without any 
‘attempt at investigating the old forms, led only 
by superficial resemblances between modern 
Welsh words and English place-names, Mx. 
Picron assumes that a very large number of 
names of places in England are formed with a 
Celtic prefix and A.-S. suffix. According to your 
correspondent, Celtic tree-names with Teutonic 
suffix attached are to be found in the following 
Inames: 1. Darley, Darfield ; 2. Ongar, Onley, 
| Onborough, Onibury, Ingol, Ingon, Inhurst, In- 
worth ; 3. Luffenham, Luffield, Luffincot, Lufton ; 
1. Fawley, Fawfield, Fawdon, Faugh, Fowey, 
Fowberry ; 5. Bedwin, Bedworth, Bedmont, Bed- 
font, Bedfield, Bedminster. Now it is impossible 
to be satisfied with such etymologies. Unsup- 
ported by proof they are nothing but ingenious 
guesses, and, as Pror. Skeat well reminds us, 


“the true rule is never to guess at an etymology 


(see ante, p. 249). 
With regard to Bedford, I am sure no Celtic 
scholar will accept Mr. Picroy’s explanation that 
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the Saxon Chron. form Bedican-forsa=“ the ford | eriodical large Phcenix dinners were always held 
. Ss . 


of the white birch tree.” In Welsh bedwen is a 
birch tree (not bedw). Bedw is a collective, 
and means a birch grove; it is also feminine, so 
that Bedw-can would be ungrammatical Welsh. 
Bedwgan is true Cymric. A. L. Mayuew. 


Earty Encuisn Dictionaries (6" §. iii. 141, 
161, 209, 269).—There can be no doubt that Daniel 
Lobo, the author referred to ante, p. 210, lived in 
Birmingham, where he would have had ample oppor- 
tunities of learning all about trade terms and hard- 
ware phrases. I have two very rare, probably unique, 
directories of Birmingham, dated 1780 and 1781, 
and in both I find “ Lobo, Daniel, notary public, 
Catherine Street.” Este. 

Birmingham, 


I have long suspected the truth of the story 
about Lemon and “the fat alderman” (ante, 
p. 270), having never been able to trace it to an 
earlier date than 1826, when it appeared in the 
December number of the Monthly Magazine, 
where the writer professes to give it as he heard 
it from Dr. Parr, who succeeded Lemon as master 
of the Norwich school, and was still living there 
when the book was published. One thing, at 
least, is unquestionable, namely, that if the anony- 
mous writer in the Monthly Magazine did hear 
it from the doctor, he has reported it incorrectly, 
for he makes him confound his predecessor, the 
Rev. George Lemon, with Alderman Barnabas 
Lemon, who was a mere boy when Parr left Nor- 
wich, and whom Parr most probably never saw or 
heard of in his life. Fr. NorGarte. 


A Herr Fire Crus: tar Prasix Crus at 
Oxrorp (6 §, iii. 127, 210, 271).—I was elected 
secretary of the P.C.R. (Phcenix Common Room) 
in 1853, and held that post until I left the uni- 
versity. For the sake of convenience, we always 
met after hall in my rooms on Pheenix nights, 
instead of following the old custom of taking the 
rooms of P.C.R. members in rotation. The dress 
was always dark claret-coloured coat with black 
velvet collar, pale yellow waistcoat, black trousers, 
and white tie. Guests were, of course, expected 
to appear in full evening dress. I have no recol- 
lection whatever of the vice-chair being left un- 
occupied at the P.C.R. wines, and I do not 
believe that it ever was so left during my time. 
All sorts of fiery traditions were handed down to 
us about the Hell Fire Club. We never believed 
in any sort of connexion between the two clubs, 
and we were not ambitious of such reputation. 

The Phenix Common Room is composed of 
members chosen among the undergraduates at 
Brasenose College, nor are any others eligible ; 
election is by ballot. It is called the Phcenix be- 
cause the association is never allowed to die out ; 
vacancies are filled up as they occur. The 





out of college. LuEWELLYN E, TranERne, 
Junior United Service Club. 


A Srone Attar 1n Ireranp (6% §. iii, 186), 
—The illustration of an ancient Irish stone altar 
required by Mr. G. Gitsertr Scorr is probably 
that of Ballintubber Abbey, co. Mayo, which 
appeared in the Builder, Jan. 18, 1862, from a 
drawing by my brother-in-law, Mr. S. J. Nicholl, 
architect. Gustave Bouvier. 

1, Caversham Road, N.W. 

Gisps THE ArcuitTect (6" §. iii. 289).--As Mr. 
Fisher, the Keeper of the University Galleries, 
informs me, the original drawings of Gibbs are to 
be found in All Souls’ College Library at Oxford. 

H. Kress, 

Gibbs left his library of about five hundred 
volumes, with drawings in six volumes and in 
portfolios, to the Trustees of the Radcliffe Library 
at Oxford. There is a MS. list of them in the 
library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In vol. iii. are “Designs for a church at S. 
Nicholas, Aberdeen,” among which might probably 
be the drawing of which Scotus is in search. 
Gibbs, I find, did not carry out the design. 

Wratr Papworth. 

Avutnors oF Quotations WanTeD (6" §, iii. 
269).— 

“ Knowest thou yesterday,” Ke. 

At the end of the fourth book of Gocthe’s Zuhne 

Xenien you will find the following lines :— 
“ Liegt dir Gestern klar und offen, 
Wirkst du Heute kriiftig frei; 

Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 
Das nicht minder gliicklich sey,” 


F. A, Leo, 
Berlin, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Legenda Sanctorum : (Othe Proper Le SSONS Sor Saiats’ 
Days according to the Use of Exeter, ¢ mpiled by John 
de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, 1327-1369. Fasci- 
culus II, Edited by Herbert Edward Reynolds, M.A, 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Tue first fasciculus of this work was noticed at some 

length in our pages at its first appearance. In type 

and paper, and in the excellence of its press-work, this 
second portion maintains the high standard of the first. 

Two coloured illustrations enrich the present number: 

the one represents a statuette of King Edward IL., the 

other a strange, weird figure of the Redeemer, standing 
on an orb, displaying the five wounds in hands and feet 
and side. To these are added plates of some remarkable 
bosses in Exeter Cathedral, and of “subsellia or mise- 
reres” from the stalls erected by Bishop Bruere in the 
thirteenth century. 

The part now issued comprises about forty-six pages of 


| text, containing the proper lessons for the saints’ days 
| from February to June, printed without contractions, 
| but adhering to the division into lines of the orivinal 


manuscript. In addition to the text we have a preface 


extending from p, i to p. xi, and a section entitled “ Notes 
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on the Saints,” extending from p. xiii to p.xlii. We would 
venture to suggest to Mr. Reynolds that it is hardly 
worth while to add these lengthy notes, derived mainly, 
as he very frankly says, from such familiar books as 
Baring Gould's and Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints. 
The readers of his book wil! not be of a class which 
needs such annotations ; and even if any should require 
to be told something about St. Wulstan and St. Richard of 
Chichester, they might well be spared any notes upon 
the feasts of the apostles St. Andrew, St. Mark, and St 
Paul. The preface, too, is somewhat diffuse; the two 
excursus, upon the contractions used in ancient manu- 
scripts and upon the beauty of ancient illuminations in 
general, retard the progrees of the book, and, whilst they 
add to the cost of its production (which must be very con- 
siderable), do not add much to the reader's information. 
That portion of the preface in which the editor argues 
that the volume which he is reproducing is in the auto- 
graph, the ‘‘ very own hand,” as he expresses it, of the 
“great and magnificent bishop,” John de Grandisson, is 
of real importance. On the inside of the cover are some 
fac-similes of the bishop’s known autograph writing to 
aid the student in appreciating the editor’e argument. 
It is to be hoped that this plate will be reissued in- 
dependently of the cover of which it now forms a part, 
so that when the book is bound, should the covers be 
omitted by any ill-di-posed binder, this important piece 
of evidence may not be lost. 

We heartily wish the editor success in his arduous 
and difficult undertaking. The criticisms which we have 
offered are intended in the most friendly spirit, with a 
view to reduce the outlay, which can hardly be reim- 
bursed by the very moderate price at which each fus- 
ciculus is sold. Such care is the more necessary since 
the editor intends to reprint without contractions the 
twenty-one folios which in the first fasciculus were 
printed in an abbreviated form. All liturgical students 
will appreciate the value of a careful reprint of an 
ancient lectionary of the English Church. 


We have been favoured with a copy of a little pam- 
phlet, printed “for private circulation,” entitled Notes 
on Ke nsington Square and its Notable Inhahitants. 
At an old bow-windowed house here (now No. 45) 
Thackeray wrote Vanity Fair and others of his works. 
Herring, the archbishop who sat to Hogarth and 
fulminated against the Beggar's Opera, was also an i!lus- 
trious resident. So were Addison, Sir Richard Black- 
more, Talleyrand, and J. 8. Mill. The book contains two 
letters from Thackeray to Mr. Merriman, the well- 
known surgeon, with whom this modest but by no means 
uninteresting record originates, 


Anglo-lsraelism and the Great Pyramid, by Rev. Bour- 
chier Wrey Savile (Longmans & Co.), isa carefully written 
essay in examination of the alleged claims of H.M. 
Queen Victoria to the throne of David—claims which 
it might be difficult to believe serious did we not know 
that with some they amount to an “articulus stantis vel 
cadentis Ecclesia.” We are surprised to learn from Mr. 
Savile that the Queen's “ real pedigree, set forth in the 
Heralds’ College,” assigns her a Hunnish descent 
through “Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, the younger 
brother of Odoacer, King of Italy.” We had always 
hitherto understood that Odoacer was a Herulian, and 
were unaware that Welf was his younger brother. 


The Orders of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
Examined (Malvern, Advertiser Office) may interest 
a wider circle than that for which it was written, from 
the circumstance that one of the questions involved is 
that of mon-episcopal consecration. Consequently the 
author passes in review several historical questions, such 
as those of the Moravian, Jansenist, Old Catholic, and 





Swedish Churches, some of which are still subjects of 
keen theological disputation, 


In The Physician's Leisure (reprinted from the 
Medical Times and Gazette) Dr. Chevers pleads for 
the pursuit of archeological studies as a recreation of 
which he has himself found the value, and in which his 
profession has certainly produced writers of the highest 
distinction. We are glad to think that to such a prac- 
titioner “the sight of a new number of Notes and 
Queries......when he returns at night, almost worn out 
by toil,......seems to renew the life within him.” 


Healthy Howes, by Stanley Haynes, M.D. (Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox), deals in a small compass with a subject 
of the highest importance in London and other daily 
growing towns. Dr. Haynes holds moderate views on 
the temperance question, and is, therefore, the less 
likely to win applause, but not, we should hope, the less 
calculated to produce lasting good where his advice is 
followed, 


The Scientific Roll and Magazine of Systematized 
Notes (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.), conducted by Alex- 
ander Ramsay, applies Capt. Cuttle’s recommendation 
to scientific literature. The first part issued deals with 
climate and embraces a general bibliography, from the 
Imago Mundi to Transactions of learned societies at the 
present day. 

In the current number of Tinsleys’ Magazine, under 
the title of ‘‘The Untravelled Traveller,” our friend 
Mr, W. G. Black discusses the question of Shakspeare’s 
travels with special reference to Elsinore. 


Cottectors in want of Penn’s book-plate should apply 
to Mr. Edwin Parsons, of 45, Brompton Road, 8.W., 
who has the original “ copper.” It is inscribed “ William 
Penn, Esq": Proprietor of Pensylvania : 1703,” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


ZANont.—Presentation at Court, and the right of 
admittance thereto, and of invitation to State cere- 
monies stand on different grounds. For instance, after 
creation or succession to a peerage, the right to be 
presented to the sovereign would, we apprehend, be 
inherent in a peer, as a part of his right of access as one 
of the sovereign’s hereditary councillors. And _pro- 
bably, ex vi dignitatis, the same might be said of Privy 
Councillors ; so with the duly accredited representatives 
of a foreign State, when of the highest degree in the 
diplomatic hierarchy, ¢.¢, ambassadors, As to the 
presentation at Court of the sovereign’s own subjects, 
the regulations, no doubt, may vary in different coun- 
tries. But we are not aware that any question as to 
armiger or generosus would have to be entertained, or 
that acceptance or rejection for presentation would 
depend upon any such question. 

Vesna (Society for Photographing Relics ef Old 
London).—Application should be made to Mr. Alfred 
Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey. 

Errata.—P. 290, col. 2, ll. 9 and 10 from bottom, 
for “ candida” read Canidia. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


| to this rule we can make no exception, 








